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CRIME IN AMERICA 


The President’s Message to the Congress Recommending Crime Control and 
Law Enforcement Legislation and Measures for the Control of Narcotics, 
Firearms, and Wiretapping. February 6, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 
THE BACKGROUND 


In the past three years, I have sent to the Congress many special 
messages on the human problems of our time. I have asked for legisla- 
tion to improve the education, health, and economic opportunities of 
our people, and to enrich the physical environment in which we live. 

Twice before I have spoken of the problem of crime because crime— 
like poverty, disease and ignorance—is a major social problem that 
directly or indirectly affects every American life. 

In our democracy, the principal responsibility for dealing with crime 
does not lie with the national government, but with the states and local 
communities. 


The same is true of education and public health. Yet as the Federal 
government has accepted a substantial responsibility in those fields— 
augmenting state and local efforts—it has also begun to pay increased 
attention to its role in the control of crime. For, better education, better 
health and better jobs are essential—but they are only part of our national 
task. 

Public order is the first business of government. 


When public order breaks down, when men and women are afraid 
to use the public streets, their confidence is seriously shaken. When 
hundreds of thousands of young people enter adulthood carrying the 
burden of police records, when contempt and mistrust too often char- 
acterize public attitudes toward lawful authority, all—young and old, 
private citizens and public officials—suffer the consequences. 


Lawlessness is like a plague. Its costs, whether economic, physical 
or psychological, are spread through every alley and every street in every 
neighborhood. It creates a climate in which people make choices, not 
out of confidence, but out of fear. 
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Recently, a survey made in high crime areas of two of our largest 
cities found that: 


—43 percent of those interviewed stayed off the streets at night. 

—35 percent did not speak to strangers. 

—21 percent used only cabs and cars at night. 

—20 percent would like to move to another neighborhood. All 
because of their fear of crime. 

Whether these citizens had ever been victimized by a criminal, or 
had even witnessed a major crime, their fear of crime had effectively 
narrowed the scope of their lives—denying them pleasure, opportunity, 
and a sense of peace. For them, and for all of us, crime—and the fear 
of crime—has become a public malady. Its extent and gravity may be 
subjects for debate. But its existence is certain. So is our duty to seek 
its cure with every means at our command. 

As I said in my State of the Union Message: 

“At the heart of this attack on crime must be the conviction 
that a free America—as Abraham Lincoln once said—must ‘let 
reverence for the laws . . . become the political religion of the 
Nation.’ 

“Our country’s laws must be respected. Order must be main- 
tained. I will support—with all the constitutional powers the 
President possesses—our Nation’s law enforcement officials in their 
attempt to control the crime and violence that tear the fabric of our 
communities.” 


THE NATIONAL CRIME COMMISSION REPORT 


Two weeks ago I received the report of the National Crime Com- 
mission, which I appointed in July 1965, to make the most comprehensive 
study of crime in the history of our country. That report is now being 
printed and will be available shortly. 

It gives us an extraordinary insight into the nature of crime and 
criminal justice in America. 

It cannot be summarized in a few paragraphs, but several of its 
findings give us some measure of our task: 

—Over 7 million people each year come into contact with one 
of the agencies of criminal justice in America. More than 
400,000 are confined on any one day in correctional institutions. 


—The cost of operating correctional services alone is $1 billion a 
year. 





—Crime’s cost to the economy is staggering. Property losses 
approach $3 billion a year. In many stores the cost of shop- 
lifting and employee pilfering is as high as—in some cases, 
higher than—the profit margin. The economic cost of white 
collar crime—embezzlement, petty theft from businesses, con- 
sumer frauds, anti-trust violations and the like—dwarfs that of 

all crimes of violence. 

—A great deal of crime is never reported to the police. Probably 
more than twice as many aggravated assaults, burglaries, and 
larcenies occur, as are reported. In some communities the 
figure may be 10 times as high. 
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—The incidence of crime is highest in the 15 to 21 age group. 
15-year olds commit more of the serious crimes than any other 
age group, with 16-year olds close behind. More than fifty 
percent of arrests for burglaries are of youths under 18. 

—Most crimes of violence are committed by and against people 
who know each other. 

—Those who commit crimes of violence more commonly do so 
against members of their own race. Relatively few major 
crimes are interracial. 

Six principal themes run through the Crime Commission report: 
1. Crime prevention is of paramount importance. 


Prevention of crime means equipping police forces to respond quickly 
to emergency calls. It means reducing crime opportunities: from theft- 
proof ignition systems for cars, to stricter controls on the sale of guns, from 
better street lights and modern alarm systems to tactical deployment of 
police forces in high crime areas. 

But crime prevention also means elimination of the conditions which 
breedcrime. Inthe words of the Crime Commission, 

“there is no doubt whatever that the most significant action, by 
far, that can be taken against crime is action designed to eliminate 
slums and ghettos, to improve education, to provide jobs, to make 
sure that every American is given the opportunities and the freedoms 
that will enable him to assume his responsibilities. We will not have 
delt effectively with crime until we have alleviated the conditions 
that stimulate it. To speak of controlling crime only in terms of 
the work of the police, the courts and the correctional apparatus 
alone, is to refuse to face the fact that widespread crime implies a 
widespread failure by society as a whole.” 


2. The system of criminal justice must itself be just and it must have 

the respect and cooperation of all citizens. 

So long as perfunctory, mass-production methods prevail in many 
lower courts, so long as scandalous conditions exist in many jails—where, 
in 1965, 100,000 children were held in adult jails, and where attempts to 
rehabilitate are almost non-existent—we cannot achieve full public con- 
fidence in the system of criminal justice. 

What is required of that system is a profound self-analysis, the will- 
ingness to change, and a massive effort to: 

—Improve the caliber and training of law enforcement, judicial 
and corrections officials. 

—Strengthen the capability of police to detect crimes and appre- 
hend those who commit them. 


—FExtend the range and quality of treatment services. 

—Make full use of advanced scientific methods in the court- 
room, to reduce frustrating and unfair delays and to make 
available to the sentencing judge all necessary information about 
the defendant. 

—Provide better counsel for juveniles and for adults who cannot 
afford to provide their own. 


—Improve communication and understanding between law 
enforcement authorities and the urban poor. 





| 
| 
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So long as we deny police, courts and correctional agencies the 
resources they need to provide fair and dignified public service, large ele- 
ments of our population will challenge both the institutions of justice and 
the values they represent. 

What is required of citizens in every community in America is an 
understanding, not only of the critical importance of first-rate law 
enforcement, but also of the difficulties under which their police, judges, 
and corrections officials labor today. If local citizens are prepared to 
cooperate with their own system of justice and to support it with the 
resources it needs to discharge its duty, those difficulties can be substan- 
tially reduced. 

3. Throughout the criminal justice system, better-trained people are 

desperately needed and they must be more effectively used. 

The Crime Commission found that current personnel practices in 
most jurisdictions often fail to attract high-caliber men and women. 
Requiring each new police officer to begin his career as a patrolman 
makes the lateral entry of better-qualified men almost impossible. 
There are today few means of tapping the special knowledge and skills 
of those brought up in slums. Today’s single, rigid line of police promo- 
tion and service is inefficient. Critical shortages of specially trained 
policemen, probation and parole officers, teachers, caseworkers, voca- 
tional instructors, and group counselors are severely weakening the 
criminal justice system. 


There are many ways to attack this problem. Some police chiefs 
suggested to the Crime Commission that many police forces could be 
restructured, to provide for 


—Uniformed “community service officers’, who would maintain 
close relations with people in their areas and be alert to poten- 
tially dangerous conditions that should be brought to the atten- 
tion of other city agencies for prompt action. These officers 
might not meet conventional educational requirements. They 

i might even have had minor encounters with the law as teen- 
agers. But they would know their areas and the people who 
live in them. 

—Police officers, who would perform the traditional police patrol 
duties. Typically these officers would have graduated from 
high school. 

—Police agents, who would take on the most sensitive and com- 

| plex police assignments—patrolling in the highest crime neigh- 

borhoods, staff duties, police-community relations, solving the 
most difficult serious criminal cases. ‘Two years of college, and 
preferably a baccalaureate degree, might be required for 
assignment as an agent. 

—Entrance into police service at any one of these three levels, or 
opportunities to work their way up through the different levels 
as basic education and other qualifications were met. 

4. A far broader—and more profound—range of treatment is needed 
than the present correctional system provides. 

This applies to offenders of all ages, but it is especially true—and 

particularly important for the young. Since the generation of children 

about to enter teen-age is the largest in our history, we can anticipate an 
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even sharper rise in juvenile delinquency in the decade to come—unless 
we make drastic changes in the effectiveness of the criminal justice system, 
as well as in economic and social conditions. 

Many offenders, the young most of all, stand a far better chance of 
being rehabilitated in their home communities, than in ordinary confine- 
ment. Recently the California Youth Authority concluded a 5-year 
experiment with various methods of treatment. Convicted juvenile 
delinquents were assigned on a random basis either to an experimental 
group where they were returned to their communities for intensive per- 
sonal and family counseling, or to the regular institutions of correction. 
The findings to date are dramatically impressive: 

—Only 28 percent of the experimental group had their paroles 
revoked. 

—More than half—52 percent—of those confined in regular 
institutions later had their paroles revoked. 

Falling back into crime was almost twice as great for those treated 
in regular institutions, as for those treated in the community. And it 
appears that the community treatment program costs far less than 
institutional confinement. 

On the basis of this California experiment and its other studies, the 
Crime Commission concludes that local institutions related to the com- 
munity, each housing as few as 50 inmates, and supported by a wide range 
of treatment services, should be developed throughout the country. 

This will require the commitment of new resources by most com- 
munities. In a recent survey of juvenile court judges, 83 percent said 
that no psychologist or psychiatrist was available to their courts. A full 
third had neither probation officers nor social workers. Further, if 
many young offenders are better handled by community agencies other 
than juvenile courts, the potential of those agencies must be enlarged and 
fully tapped. 

5. Access to better information and to deeper and broader research 

is vital to police and correctional agencies. 

The Crime Commission found little research being done on the 
fundamental issues of criminal justice—for example, on the effect of 
punishment in deterring crime, or on the effectiveness of various police 
and correctional procedures. 

Private research can be valuable. More state and local operations 
research is essential. Regional institutes for research should be estab- 
lished. Improved collection, dissemination and analysis of criminal 
justice statistics is essential for deeper insights into the causes of crime, 
its prevention and control, and better probation and correction programs. 
State and city planning would benefit from sounder and more precise pre- 
dictions of future crime levels and problems. 

6. Substantially greater resources must be devoted to improving the 

entire criminal justice system. 

The Federal government must not and will not try to dominate the 
system. It could not if it tried. Our system of law enforcement is es- 
sentially local: based upon local initiative, generated by local energies 
and controlled by local officials. But the Federal government must help 
to strengthen the system, and to encourage the kind of innovations needed 
to respond to the problem of crime in America. 
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THE SAFE STREETS AND CRIME CONTROL ACT OF 1967 


I recommend that the Congress enact the Safe Streets and Crime 


Control Act of 1967 to: 
—Provide planning and program grants to states and local govern- 
ments. 


—Establish, in the Department of Justice, a Director of a new 
O ffice of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice Assistance. 
The agency he heads will be a cooperative link with state and 
local agencies of criminal justice. It will give us the practical 
means of assisting and encouraging modernization throughout 
the system. It will operate the grant program established 
under the Act, and focus research on the causes, prevention, and 
control of crime. 


I am requesting $50 million in fiscal 1968 under the Safe Streets 
and Crime Control Act, largely for planning grants, research and pilot 
projects. Our best estimate is that the Federal investment under this 
Act in the second year will be approximately $300 million. The Federal 
investment beyond the second year will depend upon the effective response 
of state and local governments. 


I recommend Federal grants of up to 90 percent to states, cities and 
regional and metropolitan bodies to assist them to develop plans to im- 
prove their police, courts, and correctional systems. 


Through these grants, we intend to encourage comprehensive ap- 
proaches to the problems of crime. ‘The close inter-locking of every 
element in the criminal justice system makes comprehensive planning 
mandatory. 

To illustrate: the Crime Commission recommends that drunkenness 
should be regarded as a criminal offense only when it is accompanied by 
disorderly conduct. Today, one-third of all arrests are for drunkenness. 
Two million arrests for drunkenness burden the police, clog the lower 
courts and crowd places of detention. _ If, instead of treating drunkenness 
as an ordinary crime, local authorities chose to create a civil de-toxifica- 
tion program, the consequences of that choice would be felt throughout 
the law enforcement and corrections system. 

Almost any reform of this nature will have significant secondary 
effects. ‘Treating each reform as an isolated matter will create conflicts 
and loss of effectiveness throughout the system. Thus, the grants under 
this provision will require that comprehensive plans be developed that 
take into account the interrelationship among all aspects of law enforce- 
ment, courts and corrections, as well as closely related social programs. 

I recommend Federal grants of up to 60 percent to support approved 
programs in action. 

These grants would encourage innovative efforts against street crime, 
juvenile delinquency, and organized crime. 

To be eligible, the state or local governing body—or bodies—must 
show an increase in its own expenditures by an annual increment of 
5 percent. The 60 percent grant would be applied against the cost of 
the program in excess of that increment. It must also show that it has 
adopted a comprehensive plan, containing clear priorities and balancing 
the needs of all parts of the criminal justice system. 
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Some of the local and regional programs that might qualify for 
grants would provide: 

—Better training for criminal justice personnel. 

—Various innovative techniques, such as tactical squads, special 
street lighting, new public alarm systems. 

—More effective alarm systems. 

—Two-way radio and multiple-channel police networks. 

—Coordinated information systems for all law and corrections 
officials. 

—New rehabilitation techniques and the personnel to employ 
them. 

—Salaries for criminal justice personnel where associated with 
special training or innovative programs. With respect to other 
criminal justice personnel not engaged in such programs, up to, 
but not more than—one-third of the Federal grant may be used 
for salaries. 

To be approved, a plan must meet a number of qualifying tests. 
Among them, the plan must: 

—Apply to a jurisdiction, or combination of jurisdictions, with a 
population of at least 50,000 persons. 

—Deal with all law enforcement and criminal justice agencies 
in the area covered by the plan, unless the Attorney General 
determines that it is not practicable to do so. 

—Set forth priorities for the improvement of all aspects of law 
enforcement and criminal justice affected by the plan, based 
upon the identification of needs and problems. 

—Incorporate innovations and advanced techniques. 


—Demonstrate the willingness of state or local bodies to assume 
the costs of improved law enforcement and criminal justice 
systems after a reasonable period of Federal assistance. 


I recommend Federal grants of up to 50 percent for the construction 
of significant new types of physical facilities, on a regional or metropolitan 
basis, such as: 


—crime laboratories, 
—community correction centers, 
—police academy-type centers. 


RESEARCH AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Under the Law Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965, we have con- 
ducted a program to improve the techniques of law enforcement through 
research and pilot projects. This program has proved its value. 
Research, along with pilot projects, must be vigorously supported if we 
are to improve the criminal justice system. 

As part of a broader crime control program, I propose superseding 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Act with a broader program of research, 
development and special pilot project grants. 


I recommend that the Safe Streets and Crime Control Act authorize 
the Attorney General to make research grants or contracts, of up to 


100 percent, with public agencies, institutions of higher education, or 
other organizations. 
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These grants could be used to: 
—Support research and education projects of regional or national 
importance. 
—Establish national or regional institutes for research and edu- 
cation in law enforcement and criminal justice. 


FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL COOPERATION 


State and local governments have already shown their willingness 
to meet their responsibilities in the criminal justice area. They have 
also demonstrated their desire to cooperate with the national govern- 
ment. During 1966, for example, the Department of Justice and the 
National Crime Commission have urged all 50 governors to establish 
state planning committees on law enforcement and criminal justice. 
Many of these committees are already in existence. Additional states 
are setting up committees each month. 

To continue this cooperation, I am directing the Acting Attorney 
General to convene at the Justice Department a conference of state, city 
and private authorities in law enforcement and criminal justice. Its 
purpose will be to review the findings of the National Crime Commission 
and to share judgments on how best the Federal government may 
contribute to the essentially State and local task of law enforcement. 


A PROGRAM FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 


The proposals I have outlined above will give new strength to the 
instruments of law enforcement: our police, courts, and correctional 
agencies. Yet we know that America’s crime problem demands far 
broader efforts to reach young people trapped in poverty—without skills, 
without purpose, without hope. 

Not all crime is attributable to poverty. The rise of crimes com- 
mitted by youth in affluent suburban areas testifies to that. But crime 
rates do increase markedly in an atmosphere that breeds hostility and 
frustration. They increase as the channels of opportunity are limited 
and social mobility is foreclosed. 

Understanding this, we have embarked on a broad range of pro- 
grams giving disadvantaged young people the chance to break free of the 
waste and boredom that would otherwise characterize their lives. In my 
message to the Congress on America’s Children and Youth, which I intend 
to submit shortly, I will outline a program for young Americans. The 
purpose of that program will be not only to reduce delinquency, but to 
increase the chances for young people to lead more useful and productive 
lives. 





NARCOTICS AND DANGEROUS DRUGS 


I urge the Congress should also give prompt attention to a number 
of other aspects of America’s crime problem. Among these is narcotics 

addiction. 

Narcotics addiction, the abuse of dangerous drugs and illicit traffic 
in both continue to challenge the best efforts of federal, state and local 
governments to stamp them out. Their cost in wasted lives is incal- 
culable. The crime that is associated with them is a serious threat to 
communities across America. 
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In the past three years, we have begun new federal and state pro- 
grams. ‘These programs can lead to a marked improvement in the drug 
abuse problem. But if their promise is to be sustained, we must make a 
sufficient commitment of resources and competent administration. 

Every level of government, federal to local, must intensify its attack 
on the narcotics and drug problem. 

For our own part, we shall take these additional measures to combat 
drug addiction and traffic in drugs: 

1. Rehabilitation 


To carry out the purposes of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act 
of 1966, I am instructing the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
in consultation with the Attorney General and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to coordinate the rehabilitation efforts of all the federal agen- 
cies concerned, and to work through local and state facilities to the 
greatest possible extent. Federal rehabilitation efforts will be closely 
related to local programs that may qualify for federal support under the 
grant provisions of the Safe Streets and Crime Control Act of 1967. 

2. Enforcement Training 


I recommend that the Congress provide funds to enable the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics and the Food and Drug Administration to enlarge 
their existing enforcement training programs, so that they can reach a 
far greater number of local and state enforcement officers. 


Under these programs, enforcement officers and experts of the Fed- 
eral government are sent to local communities with severe drug addiction 
problems, to train local enforcement personnel in the most modern tech- 
niques of detecting and apprehending drug pushers and addicts and the 
most advanced methods of treating drug addiction. 


3. Public Information and Education 


It is essential that the public be better informed about narcotics 
and dangerous drugs: what they are, what their effects are on the body 
and mind, how widely they are misused, the laws which govern them, 
and the medical treatment that offers the best chance of cure. This in- 
formation should be made available to local governments, school systems, 
parents, young people, college campuses and medical groups. 


To this end, I am directing the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare to create an Information and Education Center on Narcotic and 
Dangerous Drugs. 


4. International Control 


If we are to succeed in controlling narcotics and dangerous drugs, 
we must work in concert with other nations. Most illicit narcotics— 
particularly heroin—come from and through other nations to our shores. 
Drugs, like epidemic diseases, must be controlled effectively everywhere. 


I shall shortly submit to the Senate, for its advice and consent, the 
1961 Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs. Fifty-four nations have 
acceded to that Convention, and we believe that other nations may fol- 
low. With the coming establishment of the International Narcotics Con- 
trol Board as the only supervisory international agency, our accession to 
the Convention will allow us to have a proper voice in securing fulfillment 
by other countries of their treaty obligations. 
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5. State Drug Laws 


There are large disparities in state laws dealing with dangerous 
drugs. Some states do not even have such laws. Controlling traffic in 
dangerous drugs requires a careful synthesis of state and federal regula- 
tion. If our greatest strength is to be brought to bear on drug control, 
the states should act as soon as possible on the type of drug abuse control 
act now being circulated in model form by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. I urge the states to enact this law as soon as possible. 


FIREARMS CONTROL 


Any effective crime control program requires the enactment of 
firearms legislation. 

The National Crime Commission has underscored the emphatic 
need for the legislation I propose again this year. I urge the 90th 
Congress to place it high on its agenda in this session. 

The legislation I am submitting is closely comparable in substance 
to that which was under consideration in the last Congress. I strongly 
recommend that the Congress enact legislation to: 

—Prohibit certain mail order sales and shipments of firearms, 
except between federal licensees ; 

—Prohibit over-the-counter sales of firearms, other than rifles 
and shotguns, to any person who does not reside in the state in 
which the federal licensee does business; 

—Prohibit federal licensees from selling handguns to any person 
under 21, and from selling rifles and shotguns to any person 
under 18; 

—Curb imports into the United States of surplus military firearms 
and other firearms not suitable for sporting purposes. 


This legislation is no panacea for the danger of human irrationality 
and violence in our society. But it will help to keep lethal weapons out 
of the wrong hands. 

This legislation will not curtail ownership of firearms used either 
for sport or self-protection. But it will place a valuable restraint on 
random trade in handguns—the use of which has more and more charac- 
terized burglaries and other crimes. It will gain added strength as states 


pass firearms legislation and licensing laws similar to the Sullivan Law 
in New York. 


To pass strict firearms control laws at every level of government is 
an act of simple prudence and a measure of a civilized society. Further 
delay is unconscionable. 





UNIFIED FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL SYSTEM 


I renew my request for legislation to establish a unified federal cor- 
rectional system within the Department of Justice. 

' Today, correctional treatment in the national system is fragmented 
and often impedes continuity of treatment. ‘The proposed unified system 
would provide coherent organization, and a systematic flow of all post- 
sentencing responsibilities—probation, institutional management, and 
parole supervision. 
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A unified system becomes especially important as we gain experience 
with community treatment and work-release methods. It would permit 
the better use of staff and fiscal resources, improve training for all federal 
correctional employees, and simplify the creation of computerized data 
banks. The Federal government should lead in all organizational re- 
forms which permit more effective diagnosis and treatment of individual 
offenders—especially since the repeated offender is so prominent and dis- 
turbing a feature of crime in America. 


A FEDERAL JUDICIAL CENTER 


I recommend legislation to establish a Federal Judicial Center in 
the Administrative O ffice of the United States Courts. 

Despite the increase in the number of Federal district judgeships— 
from 197 in 1941 to 341 in 1966—the delay and docket congestion in our 
Federal courts is the worst in our history. 

The mere addition of judges to the courts will not bring about the 
efficient administration of justice that simple justice demands. Better 
judicial administration requires better research, better training and con- 
tinuing education programs. 

The Judicial Conference has long recognized this. It has either 
recommended, or established on an ad hoc basis, some twenty different 
programs of research and education. Yet none of these programs has 
been adequately staffed or supported. None has been able to solve the 
administrative problems of the judiciary. 

If we are to reduce the backlog of cases pending in the courts and 
meet the urgent law enforcement problems we face, these programs must 
be given permanence and sufficient means to accomplish their tasks. 
They should be open to the scrutiny of the Congress, the entire judiciary, 
and the public. 

A Federal Judicial Center, established in the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, will enable the courts to begin the kind of 
self-analysis, research and planning necessary for a more effective judicial 
system—and for better justice in America. 


ORGANIZED CRIME 


We have accomplished much in exposing the citadels of crime and 
corruption. I am determined, however, to extend our efforts to root out 
this poisonous element from our society. 

The Department of Justice will be the focal point for bringing 
increased federal resources to bear on this problem of organized crime. 
We will increase the number of personnel previously assigned to this task. 

Federal efforts can best be extended by the allocation of additional 
resources. However, obtaining witnesses is a major difficulty in dealing 
with organized crime. 

I recommend that the Congress enact legislation to: 

—Make it a federal crime to coerce or threaten a person who is 
willing to give vital information to our federal investigators, 
thus extending additional protection to potential witnesses at 
the beginning of an organized crime investigation before a grand 
jury has been convened. 
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—Extend federal immunity provisions to certain crimes associated 
with racketeering, in order to assist in gathering competent 
evidence. 

Criminal syndicates do not recognize state boundaries. Their im- 
pact is frequently nation-wide. The Federal government’s responsibility 
in combatting organized crime is clear and unequivocal. 

This message, however, deals principally with federal assistance to 
state and local law enforcement. With a few notable exceptions, State 
and local jurisdictions have little experience in operating an effective 
organized crime program. I am directing the Acting Attorney General 
to: Establish a special program to offer state and city officials assistance 
in setting up effective plans to combat organized crime. 





| THE RIGHT OF PRIVACY 


Justice Brandeis called the right of privacy the “right most valued 
by civilized men.” It is the first right denied by any totalitarian system. 
It is associated in the minds of most Americans with the right to be free 
of unlawful searches and forced self-incrimination. It is a hallmark of 
a free society. 

I believe we should protect that right against invasion by wiretapping 
and electronic devices. 

We would indeed be indifferent to the command of our heritage if 
we failed to take effective action to preserve the dignity and privacy of 





each among us. A new Federal law banning wiretapping and electronic 
: bugging and snooping is essential. 
| Present laws are clearly inadequate. ‘They create serious uncertain- 


ties in their application and leave large loopholes in their coverage. In 
| short, they invite abuse. 
I recommend that the Congress enact the Right of Privacy Act of 
1967. 
Within the full reach of the constitutional powers possessed by the 
Federal government this law would: 


—Outlaw all wiretapping, public and private, wherever and 
whenever it occurs, as well as all willful invasions of privacy by 
electronic devices such as radio transmitters and concealed mi- 
crophones. The only exceptions would cover those instances 
where the security of the Nation itself is at stake—and then only 
under the strictest safeguards. 


—Prohibit the advertisement, manufacture or distribution in in- 
terstate commerce of wiretapping and eavesdropping devices. 


TO INSURE THE PUBLIC SAFETY 


, The program I have called for in this message will not, of itself, bring 
about a sudden decline in the reported crime rate. 


As crime reporting improves, as citizens increasingly demand the 
protection to which they are entitled and report crimes they formerly bore 
in silence, as larger numbers of young people enter the age of greatest sus- 
ceptibility to crime, as the problems of the ghetto are compounded—as 
these events continue to occur, the reported crime rate will continue to 


rise, 








to describe several in this message. 
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Nevertheless, there are important steps we can take now to affect the 
incidence of crime and its contamination of our democracy. 


I have tried 


Certain of these steps could, if resolutely undertaken by local and 
national officials, be in effect a year from today. 


Other steps, put into effect now, could reduce the costs of crime over 


the next several years. 


These involve more than the condemnation of 
crime, more than spasmodic responses to sensational disclosures. 


They 


involve hard work and an unswerving commitment by all levels of gov- 
ernment to an intensified, long-term program of action. 


Yet even they will fail unless they are accompanied by the greater 


involvement of private citizens. 


It is the citizen who will finally determine whether the agencies of law 
enforcement and criminal justice are staffed and nourished by first-rate 


skills and modern equipment. 
larges respect for law and order. 


It is the citizen who maintains and en- 
It is the interaction of the citizen and 


the community—their common dedication to public order—which is the 


most powerful deterrent of crime. 


Thus, it is the citizen who will determine whether streets will be safe 
to walk, whether homes will be secure, whether property rights will be 
respected, whether integrity and honest dealing will govern relationships 


between men. 


We can control crime if we will. 


We must act boldly, now, to treat 


ancient evils and to insure the public safety. 


The White House 
February 6, 1967 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 





Crime in America 


The President’s Remarks in Connection With His 
Message to the Congress, Recorded for Radio 
and Television. February 6, 1967 


I have today sent to Congress the Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act of 1967. It calls for the most com- 
prehensive attack on crime ever undertaken. Crime is 
a local problem and must be solved by local authorities. 
But the Federal Government can help to train better 
police forces and give them modern equipment—to stem 
the rising tide of organized crime, to stop the illegal flow 
of narcotics, to keep lethal weapons out of the wrong 
hands, guarantee the right of privacy of every American 
citizen. 


Our country’s laws must be respected; order must be 
maintained; crime must be controlled. I am asking the 
Congress to act now, to help insure the public safety. 


National Medal of Science 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the Awards 
to the Eleven Winners. February 6, 1967 


Dr. Hornig, distinguished Medal of Science award win- 
ners, Members of the Cabinet, Members of the Congress, 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen: 


The discoverer Isaac Newton once wrote that he felt 
like “a boy playing on the seashore,” while “the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 


Today, we have come here to the East Room to honor 
11 men whose lifelong purpose has been to explore the 
great ocean of truth. Their achievements—and the work 
of other scientists—have lengthened man’s life, have 
eased his days, and have enriched our treasury of wisdom. 


For nearly two centuries, America has been a light- 
house of democratic government in the world. 


But we have also stood for other things. 
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First, we have been an example of the power of science 
and technology to transform man’s life. 

The steamship, the telephone, the Salk vaccine, the 
splitting of the atom, our steady climb to the moon and 
the stars—all these developments in our land have excited 
the entire world, and have changed it forever. 

Today, our enormous investment in science and re- 
search is our evidence of our faith that science can not 
only make man richer—but science can make man better. 

Second, and more important: America stands for the 
unfettered pursuit of knowledge. 

Scientific research in our Nation is heavily financed by 
our Government. 

I believe that government must guard freedom of 
inquiry—and extend it. 

The voyage of our scientists should be to make new 
discoveries—not just to confirm old dogmas. 

In the famous poem, Ulysses pledges 

“To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bounds of human thought.” 

That goal is the goal of these scientists—that goal is 
the goal of American science. 

Gentlemen, I am greatly honored to make this year’s 
awards of the National Medal of Science. 


note: The President spoke at 11:44 a.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. Recipients of the awards, named by the President’s 
Committee on the National Medal of Science, chaired by Dr. H. E. 
Carter of the University of Illinois, were Edward Fred Knipling, 
Fritz Albert Lipmann, William Cumming Rose, Sewall Wright, 
Claude Elwood Shannon, Vladimir Kosma Zworykin, John Willard 
Milnor, Jacob Aall Bonnevie Bjerknes, Subrahmanyan Chandra- 
sekhar, Henry Eyring, and John Hasbrouck Van Vleck. Dr. Don- 
ald F. Hornig, Special Assistant to the President for Science and 
Technology, introduced the winners and read their citations. For 
the text of the citations, see 2 Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs., p. 1832. 


Governor of the Canal Zone 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Brig. Gen. Walter P. Leber To Succeed 
Governor Robert J. Fleming, Jr. 

February 6, 1967 


The President today annourféd that he intends to nom- 
inate Brig. Gen. Walter P. Leber as Governor of the 
Canal Zone. General Leber will succeed Governor Rob- 
ert J. Fleming, Jr., who resigned as Governor effective as 
of his retirement from active duty status with the United 
States Army on January 31, 1967. 

General Leber is a former Lieutenant Governor of the 
Canal Zone, having served in that capacity from 1961- 
1963. Born September 12, 1918, he received a bachelor 
of science degree from the Missouri School of Mines and 
holds a master’s degree in business administration from 
George Washington University. General Leber’s Army as- 
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signments have included oversea service in the European 
Theater during World War II, duty with the Manhattan 
Project at Oak Ridge and Walla Walla Districts of the 
Army Corps of Engineers, and service with the Eighth 
Army in Korea. He was Division Engineer of the Ohio 
River Division of the Army Corps of Engineers, with 
headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, 1963-1966, and since 
then has served as the Director of Civil Works of the Of- 
fice of the Chief of Engineers in Washington. 

In accepting Governor Fleming’s resignation, the Presi- 
dent noted that he has served as Governor longer than any 
other individual since General Goethals, the builder of 
the Panama Canal. He paid tribute to the effective man- 
ner in which the Panama Canal has handled a record- 
breaking and ever-increasing volume of ship traffic with 
economy, speed, and safety during Governor Fleming’s 
administration. 


Department of Transportation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Donald G. Agger as Assistant Secretary of 
Transportation for International Transportation 
Affairs. February 7, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
send to the Senate the nomination of Donald G. Agger 
of Maryland to be Assistant Secretary of Transportation. 
Mr. Agger is currently in private practice with the 
law offices of Hydeman and Agger in Washington and 
also president of American Nord-Aviation, Inc., in 
Washington. 

If confirmed, Mr. Agger will be assigned responsibilities 
for international transportation affairs. The Department 
of Transportation will be required to deal with a number 
of international organizations and overseas activities of 
its component agencies. For example, the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, a United Nations technical 
agency, deals with such matters within the Department’s 
domestic responsibilities as personnel competency, navi- 
gation facilities, airport standards, ocean-station vessels, 
and international aviation communications. 

In the field of highway safety, the forthcoming motor 
vehicle safety standards will affect foreign automobile 
producers and importers. There are major issues emerg- 
ing in the field of containerization and integrated trans- 
portation of international shipments. In addition, 


departmental components such as the Coast Guard, the 
Federal Aviation Administration, and the Bureau of 
Public Roads have a number of foreign installations and 
offices. 


The Assistant Secretary for International Transporta- 
tion Affairs will provide the Secretary with policy and 
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planning advice on the coordination of the international 
activities of the Department with its domestic program. 
In addition, he will be expected to relate the Depart- 
ment’s work with the overall foreign policy responsibilities 
of the Department of State. 

Mr. Agger, 38, was selected for this position because 
of his experience in international logistics matters with 
the American delegation to NATO and his transporta- 
tion work as head of American Nord-Aviation, the local 
agency for a European aircraft and missile manufacturer. 

Mr. Agger was born in New York City on December 21, 
1928. He received his B.A. degree in political science 
from Williams College with highest honors and his LL.B. 
degree from the Yale Law School. Following receipt of 
his law degree in 1951, he entered private practice with 
the firm of J. W. Curran in New Haven, Conn. 
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In January 1952 he joined the Office of the General 
Counsel, Office of Price Stabilization, and in August 1959 
joined the staff of the Office of the General Counsel of 
the Defense Materials Procurement Agency. From Octo. 
ber 1954 to January 1959 he served as U.S. Representative 
on the 15-nation Infrastructure Committees of the North 
Atlantic Council under the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, International Security Affairs, in Paris, France. 


He became president of American Nord-Aviation, Inc,, 
in January 1959 and took up private practice with Hyde- 
man and Agger in August 1962. 

From 1961 to 1962 Mr. Agger served as a member 
of the U.S. Citizens Commission on NATO. Since 
1963 he has served as a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Atlantic Council of the United States. 





OUTER SPACE TREATY 


The President’s Message to the Senate Asking Advice and Consent to the 
Ratification of the Treaty. February 7, 1967 


To the Senate of the United States: 


I am today transmitting to the Senate, for your advice and consent, 


the first Treaty on Outer Space. 


The provisions of this Treaty reflect the will and desire of the 
signatory states, already numbering more than half the nations of the 
world, that the realms of space should forever remain realms of peace. 

The privilege of transmitting this milestone agreement to you before 
the end of the first decade of space exploration is especially gratifying 


for me. 


Only ten years ago, as a Senator, I chaired the first Congressional 
hearings called to determine what response our national policy should 


make to the challenges of the exploration of outer space. 
and the events of those times seem now a world away for us all. 


The hearings 
Yet 


I remember—as I know you do—the climate of great awqagand greater 
anxiety in which Senators addressed themselves to their responsibilities. 


At that time: 


—No American satellite had yet been orbited. 
—The readiness of our rockets was much in question. 
—There was no NASA, no vast complex at what is now Cape 


Kennedy, no Manned Spaceflight Center at Houston. 


The 


very word, “astronaut,” was not in our vocabulary. 


—Men questioned the capacity of our educational system to yield 
up the incalculably valuable resource of minds trained for the 
great tasks of the space age. 
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r —The stature of our advanced technology and our ability to 

9 participate as leaders in the explorations of the universe was 

, far from being established with certainty. 

- In that uncertain climate, our concerns about space were quite 

e different from now. We were rightly concerned for the safety of our 

h nation and for the survival of humankind. We directed our concern 

af to the organization of our society and to the priority of our values as 

“4 free men. 

a In November 1958, President Dwight D. Eisenhower asked me to 

c- appear before the United Nations to present the United States resolution 
urging that the exploration of outer space be undertaken for peaceful 

e | purposes, as an enterprise of international cooperation among all mem- 

an ber nations. 

cs | On that occasion, speaking for the United States, I said: 


“Today, outer space is free. It is unscarred by conflict. No nation 

holds a concession there. It must remain this way. We of the United 

_ States do not acknowledge that there are landlords of outer space who 

can presume to bargain with the nations of the Earth on the price of 

access to this domain. We must not—and we need not—corrupt this 

great opportunity by bringing to it the very antagonisms which we may, 

by courage, overcome and leave behind forever if we proceed with this 
joint adventure into this new realm. 

“We know the gains of cooperation. We know the losses of the 
failure to cooperate. If we fail now to apply the lessons we have learned, 
or even if we delay their application, we know that the advances into 

space may only mean adding a new dimension to warfare. If, however, 
we proceed along the orderly course of full cooperation we shall, by the 
very fact of cooperation, make the most substantial contribution toward 
perfecting peace. 

“Men who have worked together to reach the stars are not likely 
to descend together into the depths of war and desolation.” 

I believe those words remain valid today. 

The “very fact of cooperation” in the evolution of this Treaty is to 
be taken as a “substantial contribution toward perfecting peace.” As 
long ago as 1958, President Eisenhower initiated an exchange of letters 
with the leadership of the Soviet Union, seeking agreements binding the 
uses of outer space to peaceful purposes. President Kennedy repeatedly 
reaffirmed our willingness to cooperate toward these ends. 

In October 1963, the General Assembly of the United Nations 
called on nations of the world not to station nuclear or other weapons 
of mass destruction in outer space. Two months later the Assembly 
adopted a Declaration of Legal Principles to govern activities in space. 
On May 7, last year, I repeated, and Ambassador Goldberg reiterated 
many times thereafter, our view of the urgency of doing all that we 
could to assure that exploration of outer space would take place in peace, 
for peaceful ends. 

In July 1966, negotiations on the Treaty were formally begun at 
Geneva in the 28-member United Nations Outer Space Committee. 
Accord was subsequently reached at renewed negotiations in New York. 
The Treaty was unanimously endorsed by the Twenty-first Session of 
the General Assembly just over a month ago. 
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On January 27, the Treaty on Principles Governing the Activities 
of States in the Exploration and Use of Outer Space, including the 
Moon and Other Celestial Bodies was opened for signature in Wash- 
ington, London and Moscow. The United States, United Kingdom 
and Soviet Union were among the sixty countries signing the Treaty 
in Washington. Other nations are expected to add their signatures in 
the near future. 
The climate in which such accord has been reached is clearly an 
encouraging omen for continuing in other realms our constant quest for 
understandings that will strengthen the chances for peace. 





II 


In the diplomacy of space, as in the technology of space, it is 
essential always that interim achievements not be mistaken for final 
success. This Treaty I transmit to the Senate today is such an interim 
achievement—a significant, but not a final step forward. 

It carries forward the thrust of the past decade to enlarge the 
perimeters of peace by shrinking the arenas of potential conflict. This 
is a thrust to which the Senate has given its support by ratifying the 
four Geneva Conventions on the Law of the Sea in 1958, the Antarctic 
Treaty of 1959 and the Limited Test Ban Treaty of 1963. 

As we have dealt with the sea, the atmosphere and the vast unpopu- 
lated continent of Antarctica, now in this Treaty we extend reason to 
the activities of nations in the endless realm of outer space. 

The Treaty lays down fundamental principles: 


—No nation can claim sovereignty to outer space, to the moon 
or to other celestial bodies. 


—All nations have the right to conduct space activities. 


—No one may use outer space or celestial bodies to begin a war. 
The rules of the United Nations Charter apply to space 
activities. 


ER ies 


—No country may station in space or orbit around the Earth 
nuclear or other weapons of mass destruction. 

—No country may install such weapons on a celestial body. 

—No nation may establish military bases, installations or forti- 
fications, on a celestial body. Nor may any weapons be tested 
or military maneuvers be conducted there. The right to visit 
another country’s installations and space vehicles on a celestial 
body is guaranteed. 

—Astronauts are “envoys of mankind.” If an astronaut lands 
on another country’s soil, he must be returned safely, promptly 
and unconditionally. 


—Space activities and their results are to be reported for the | 
benefit of all. 


—Each country is to avoid harmfully contaminating outer space 
and adversely changing the environment of the Earth by intro- 
ducing extra-terrestrial matter. 


These and other provisions of the Treaty are described in detail in 
the accompanying report of the Secretary of State. 
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Space exploration has become an intimate part of our lives. The 
exploits of men and machines in outer space excite and thrill us all. 
The valiant young men who have become symbolic of our national effort 
as Astronauts are close to every American family. The deaths in line 
of duty of Lieutenant Colonel Virgil Grissom, Lieutenant Colonel 
Edward White and Lieutenant Commander Roger Chaffee touched 
every American home and heart. 


Yet, we must remember that these are only primitive years in the 
epoch of space exploration and utilization—an epoch that will run to 
the end of time. In the next decade and in all the decades to come, 
the capabilities of nations in space will multiply far beyond our compre- 
hension today. If we should flag or falter in our support of this great 
extension of human knowledge, the concern and anxiety we felt so keenly 
a decade ago would be known again to other Americans in future times. 


When we ask what this nation or any nation expects to find from 
exploration in space, the answer is one word: knowledge—knowledge 
we shall need to maintain Earth as a habitable environment for man. 


The resources of this planet are already taxed to support human 
existence. Now and even more each day, as the family of man increases 
so rapidly, fertile soil, clear water, clean air and a safe atmosphere all 
become more precious to men and nations than the metals and jewels 
of ages past. 





————ee — 


The quest for gold and silver, and diamonds and rubies, once led 
men to explore the Earth seeking enrichment for themselves and their 
nations. So now the realities of this and future ages require that nations 
pursue together the exploration of space within this galaxy, seeking new 
knowledge and new capabilities to enrich the life of all mankind. 


The future leaves no option. Responsible men must push forward 
in the exploration of space, near and far. Their voyages must be made 
in peace for purposes of peace on earth. This Treaty is a step—a first 


step, but a long step—toward assuring the peace essential for the longer 
journey. 


I strongly recommend—in appropriate commemoration of the 

Senate’s own role in charting the course that the world now seems willing 

to follow—that the Senate act promptly in giving consent to the 

ratification of this Treaty. I hope that I may be able to affirm as 


President of the United States, what I said as a Senator to the 
United Nations in 1958: 


“On the goal of dedicating outer space to peaceful purposes for 
the benefit of all mankind, there are no differences within our govern- 
ment, between our parties or among our people.” 


Lynvon B. JoHNson 


The White House 
February 7, 1967 
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AMERICA’S CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


The President’s Message to the Congress Recommending a 12-Point Program 
for Young People. February 8, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In 1905, this nation hummed with industrial growth—and Jane 
Addams discovered a boy of five working for a living by night in a cotton 
mill. 

Thirteen percent of the laborers then in the cotton trade were child 
laborers. All across the nation, in glass factories, in mines, in canneries 
and on the streets, more than two million children under 16 worked—full 
time. 

Slowly, what Theodore Roosevelt called “public sentiment, with its 
corrective power” stirred and raised a cry for action. 

“The interests of this nation,” President Roosevelt declared to Con- 
gress in 1909, “are involved in the welfare of children no less than in our 
great national affairs.” 

By 1912, the Federal Children’s Bureau was established. The long 
battle to end child labor moved toward victory. Congress had pledged 
its power to the care and protection of America’s young people. 

Upon that pledge, the Congress, the Executive Branch and the states 
have built public policy—and public programs—ever since. 

In the past three years, I have recommended and you in the Con- 
gress have enacted legislation that has done more for our young people 
than in any other period in history: 


—Head Start and other pre-school programs are providing learning 
and health care to more than two million children. 

—The Elementary and Secondary Education Act is improving the 
education of more than seven million poor children. 

—Our Higher Education Programs support more than one million 


students in college—students who might otherwise not have been 
able to go. 


—The Neighborhood Youth Corps, the Job Corps and an expanded 
Manpower Development and Training Program are bringing 
skills to almost one million young Americans who only a few years 
ago would have been condemned to the ranks of the unemployed. 

—The “Medicaid” program is now extending better medical service 
to millions of poor children. 


In fiscal 1960, the Federal Government invested about $3.5 billion 
in America’s children and youth. In fiscal 1965 that investment rose to 
$7.3 billion. In fiscal 1968 it will increase to over $11.5 billion—more 
than three times the amount the government was spending 8 years ago. 

We are a young Nation. Nearly half our people are 25 or under— 
and much of the courage and vitality that bless this land are the gift 
of young citizens. 

The Peace Corps volunteer in Bolivia, the Teacher Corps volunteer 
in a Chicago slum, the young Marine offering up his courage—and his 
life—in Vietnam: these are the Boy Scouts, the 4-H Club members, the 
high school athletes of only a few years ago. What they are able to offer 


the world as citizens depends on what their Nation offered them as 
youngsters. 
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Knowing this, we seek to strengthen American families. We also 
seek to strengthen our alliance with state and local governments. ‘The 
future of many of our children depends on the work of local public health 
services, school boards, the local child welfare agencies and local com- 
munity action agencies. 

Recent studies confirm what we have long suspected. In education, 
in health, in all of human development, the early years are the critical 
years. Ignorance, ill health, personality disorder—these are disabilities 
often contracted in childhood: afflictions which linger to cripple the man 
and damage the next generation. 

Our nation must rid itself of this bitter inheritance. Our goal must 
be clear—to give every child the chance to fulfill his promise. 

Much remains to be done to move toward this goal. ‘Today, no less 
than in the early years of this century, America has an urgent job to do 
for its young. 

Even during these years of unparalleled prosperity : 

—5.5 million children under six, and 9 million more under 17, 

live in families too poor to feed and house them adequately. 

—This year one million babies, one in every four, will be born 

to mothers who receive little or no obstetric care. 

—More than four million children will suffer physical handicaps 

and another two million will fall victim to preventable accidents 
or disease. 


—One million young Americans, most of them from poor families, 
will drop out of school this year—many to join the unhappy legion 
of the unemployed. 

—One in every six young men under 18 will be taken to juvenile 
court for at least one offense this year. 

Our nation can help to cure these social ills if once again, as in the 
past, we pledge our continuing stewardship of our greatest wealth— 
our young people. 

I recommend a 12-point program for the children and youth of 
America. With the help of the Congress, we can: 

1. Preserve the hope and opportunity of Head Start by a “Follow- 
Through” program in the early grades. 
| 2. Strengthen Head Start by extending its reach to younger children. 

3. Begin a pilot lunch program to reach preschool children who now 
lack proper nourishment. 

4. Create child and parent centers in areas of acute poverty to 

provide modern and comprehensive family and child development 
services. 
5. Help the States train specialists—now in critically short supply— 
to deal with problems of children and youth. 

6. Strengthen and modernize programs providing aid for children 
| in poor families. 

7. Increase Social Security payments for 3 million children, whose 
| support has been cut off by the death, disability or retirement of their 
parents. 

8. Expand our programs for early diagnosis and treatment of chil- 
dren with handicaps. 

$. Carry forward our attack on mental retardation, which afflicts 
more than 125,000 children each year. 

10. Launch a new pilot program of dental care for children. 
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11. Help States and communities across the nation plan and operate 
programs to prevent juvenile delinquents from becoming adult delin- 
quents. 


12. Enrich the summer months for needy boys and girls. 


STRENGTHENING HEAD START 


Head Start—a preschool program for poor children—has passed 
its first trials with flying colors. Tested in practice the past two years, 
it has proven worthy of its promise. 

Through this program, hope has entered the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of children and their parents who need it the most. 

The child whose only horizons were the crowded rooms of a tene- 
ment discovered new worlds of curiosity, of companionship, of creative 
effort. Volunteer workers gave thousands of hours to help launch poor 
children on the path toward self-discovery, stimulating them to enjoy 
books for the first time, watching them sense the excitement of learning. 

Today Head Start reaches into three out of every four counties 
where poverty is heavily concentrated and into every one of the fifty 
states. 

It is bringing more than education to children. Over half the 
youngsters are receiving needed dental and medical treatment. Hear- 
ing defects, poor vision, anemia, and damaged hearts are being discov- 
ered and treated. 

In short, for poor children and their parents, Head Start has replaced 
the conviction of failure with the hope of success. 

The achievements of Head Start must not be allowed to fade. For 
we have learned another truth which should have been self-evident— 
that poverty’s handicaps cannot be easily erased or ignored when the 
door of first grade opens to the Head Start child. 

Head Start occupies only part of a child’s day and ends all too soon. 
He often returns home to conditions which breed despair. If these forces 
are not to engulf the child and wipe out the benefits of Head Start, more 
isrequired. Follow-Through is essential. 

To fulfill the rights of America’s children to equal educational op- 
portunity the benefits of Head Start must be carried through to the early 
grades. 

We must make special efforts to overcome the handicap of poverty 
by more individual attention, by creative courses, by more teachers 
trained in child development. This will not be easy. It will require 
careful planning and the full support of our communities, our schools and 
our teachers. 

I am requesting appropriations to launch a “Follow-Through” pro- 
gram during the first school grades for children in areas of acute poverty. 


The present achievements of Head Start serve as a measure of the 
distance we must still go: 


—Three out of four Head Start children participate only in a sum- 
mer program. The summer months are far too brief to close the 
gap separating the disadvantaged child from his more fortunate 
classmate. 

—Only a small number of three-year-olds are now being reached. 


The impact of Head Start will be far more beneficial if it is ex- 
tended to the earlier years. 
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—Head Start has dramatically exposed the nutritional needs of pov- 
erty’s children. More than 1.5 million preschoolers are not get- 
ting the nourishing food vital to strong and healthy bodies. 

To build on the experience already gained through Head Start: 

—I am requesting funds from the Congress and I am directing the 
Director of the O ffice of Economic Opportunity to: 

1. Strengthen the full year Head Start program. 


2. Enlarge the number of three-year-olds who participate in 
Head Start. 


3. Explore, through pilot programs, the effectiveness of this 
program on even younger children. 
—I am recommending legislation to authorize a pilot program to 


provide school lunch benefits to needy preschoolers through Head 
Start and similar programs. 


CHILD AND PARENT CENTERS 


There is increasing evidence that a child’s potential is shaped in in- 
fancy—and even during the pre-natal period. Early in life, a child may 
acquire the scars that will damage his later years at great cost to himself 
and to society. No serious effort in child development can ignore this 
critical period. 

In every community, we must attack the conditions that dim life’s 
promise. Today, the Federal Government and the states support a wide 
range of services for needy children and their parents. 

But we have fallen short. Many of these services are fragmented. 
Many do not provide imaginative and inventive programs to develop a 
child’s full potential. Others fail to enlist the adults of the community 
in enriching the lives of children and thereby enriching their own lives 
as well. 

The task is to marshal these services—to develop within our com- 
prehensive neighborhood centers a single open door through which child 
and parent can enter to obtain the help they need. 

I am instructing the Director of the O ffice of Economic Opportunity 
to begin a pilot program of child and parent centers through its commu- 
nity action program in areas of acute poverty. 

I am also instructing the Secretaries of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and Housing and Urban Development to support these centers with 
resources from related programs. 

These child and parent centers would provide a wide range of bene- 
fits—as wide as the needs of the children and parents they must serve: 

—health and welfare services. 





—nutritious meals for needy preschoolers. 
—counseling for parents in pre-natal and infant care and instruction 
in household management, accident prevention and nutrition. 
—day care for children under three years old. 
—a training base for specialists in child development. 
A typical center might serve a slum neighborhood or a large housing 
project. Where possible, the centers would be affiliated with universities 


to provide greater research and experimentation in the fields of child 
development and education. 


are 
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To Work WirH CHILDREN 


A wealthy and abundant America lags behind other modern na- 
tions in training qualified persons to work with children. 

These workers are badly needed—not only for poor children but for 
all children. We need experts and new professionals in child care. 
We need more preschool teachers, social workers, librarians, and nurses. 

New training efforts must be supported—for day care counselors, 
parent-advisors and health-visitors. We must train workers capable of 
helping children in neighborhood centers, in health clinics, in playgrounds 
and in child welfare agencies. Others must be prepared to support the 
teacher in the school and the mother in the home. 

These jobs promise excellent opportunities for high school and grade 
school graduates, and for citizens who are retired. They can provide 
meaningful employment for persons who are theinselves economically 
deprived. In helping needy young children achieve their potential, they 
can also help to develop themselves. 

Two OEO programs, Foster Grandparents and Home Health Aides, 
have already proved the value of such services. 

To help provide the trained workers needed for America’s children, 
I recommend legislation to increase to 75 percent the Federal matching 
funds for State child welfare personnel, including training programs. 

I am also directing the Secretaries of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
to emphasize through adult education, vocational rehabilitation and other 
programs, training for “new careers” in child care. 


SocitaL Security INCREASES FOR CHILDREN 


Two weeks ago, I proposed legislation to bring the greatest improve- 
ment in living standards for those covered under Social Security since 
_ that historic Act was passed in 1935. 

While this Program extends primarily to the older Americans, it also 
covers a child if the family breadwinner, who is under Social Security, 
dies, retires, or becomes disabled. 

Today, more than 3 million children receive Social Security pay- 
ments. Their average benefit is only $52 a month. 

To provide more adequate payments to these children, I recommend 
legislation to enlarge their benefits—with an average increase of at least 
15 percent. 


IMPROVING CHILD ASSISTANCE 


Enacted during the 1930's, the “Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children” (AFDC) program is a major source of help for the poor child. 
Under AFDC, Federal financial aid is provided to States to help needy 
families with children under 21. 

There are serious shortcomings in this program: 

—Only 3.2 million children received benefits last year. 


—12 million children im families below the poverty line received no 
benefits. 


—33 states do not even meet their own minimum standards for 
subsistence. 


—Seven states offer a mother and three children $120 a month or 
less. 
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Only 21 states have taken advantage of a 1962 law, expiring this 
year, allowing children with unemployed parents to receive financial 
assistance. Only 12 states have community work and training programs 
for unemployed parents to give them the skills needed to protect their 
family and earn a decent living. A number of states discourage parents 
from working by arbitrarily reducing welfare payments when they earn 
their first dollar. 

To remedy these deficiencies and give the poorest children of America 
a fair chance, I recommend legislation to: 


—Require each state to raise cash payments to the level the state 
itself sets as the minimum for subsistence, to bring these minimum 
standards up-to-date annually, and to maintain welfare standards 
at not less than two-thirds the level set for medical assistance. 

—Provide special federal financial assistance to help poorer states 
meet these new requirements. 

—Make permanent the program for unemployed parents, which 
expires this year. 

—Require each state receiving assistance to cooperate in making 
community work and training available. 

—Require states to permit parents to earn $50 each month, with a 
maximum of $150 per family, without reduction in assistance 
payments. 

Even well-established state welfare programs lack adequate services 
to protect children where there is physical abuse or neglect. ‘There 
should be protection for the child, as well as help for the parent. Other 
state child welfare programs should expand day-care and homemaker 
services. New services must be tested, particularly for the mentally 
retarded, for the child requiring emergency shelter and for the child 
in the urban slum. 

I recommend legislation to authorize a program of project grants to 
encourage states and local communities to develop new forms of child 
Services. 


CuiLp HEALTH 


Last year, nearly 400,000 needy mothers received care through 
maternal and child health nursing services. About three million children 
received public health nursing services, including almost 20% of all 
infants under one year of age. 

But our public health record for children gives us little cause for 
complacency : 

—At least ten other nations have lower infant mortality rates than 
the United States. Nearly 40,000 babies in America die each 
year who would be saved if our infant mortality rate were as low 
as Sweden’s. 

—Nearly one million pregnant women receive little or no prenatal 
care. 

—More than 3.5 million poor children under 5 who need medical 
help do not receive it under public medical care programs. 

Our whole society pays a toll for the unhealthy and crippled chil- 
dren who go without medical care: a total of incalculable human suffer- 
ing, unemployment, rising rates of disabling disease, and expenditures for 
special education and institutions for the handicapped. 

We have made hopeful beginnings toward reducing that toll. 
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Under the “Medicaid” program enacted in 1965, the 25 states now in 
partnership with the Federal Government will help pay hospital costs 
and doctors’ bills for more than 3.5 million poor children this year. By 
next year, we expect 23 more states to join “Medicaid.” 

I am requesting increased funds for the “Medicaid” program, 
including $221 million for medical care for needy children—an increase 
of some $100 million over last year. 

We must also move in another direction. Nearly 500,000 young- 
sters now receive treatment under the Crippled Children’s Program. But 
more than twice that number need help. 

The problem is to discover, as early as possible, the ills that handicap 
our children. There must be a continuing follow-up and treatment so 
that handicaps do not go neglected. 

We must enlarge our efforts to give proper eye care to a needy child. 
We must provide help to straighten a poor youngster’s crippled limb 
before he becomes permanently disabled. We must stop tuberculosis in 
its first stages, before it causes serious harm. 

I recommend legislation to expand the timely examination and treat- 
ment of an additional 500,000 poor children in Fiscal 1968. 

In 1965 I proposed and the Congress enacted a special program to 
provide comprehensive health care for the poor child. Today, through 
the work of the Children’s Bureau and local public health agencies, thou- 
sands of preschool and school children in more than 20 communities 
across America are being examined and treated. The early success of 
this program justifies its further expansion. 

I am requesting the full authorization of $40 million for the compre- 
hensive health service program for preschool and school children. 

There are only 12,000 trained pediatricians and 13,000 obstetricians 
in the United States today—far too few to provide adequate medical 
care for all our children and mothers. 

Our health goals for children cannot be met unless we develop new 
patterns of health care. This will require the great energy and skill of 
the American medical profession. New types of health workers must 
be trained to help our doctors do more. We must use more effectively 
the health manpower we have. Above all, the health profession should 
be encouraged to invent and innovate to give every child the medical care 
he needs. 

I recommend legislation to authorize 10 pilot centers this year to 
provide research and development in child health care, to train health 
workers, to test new methods and to provide care for 180,000 needy chil- 
dren and 10,000 mothers. 

These new centers will be associated, wherever possible, with medi- 
cal universities or neighborhood health centers. They will: 

—Train new types of health workers to assist the pediatrician and 

obstetrician. 

—Design and develop more efficient methods and techniques of 

health care delivery. 

—Provide needed maternal and child health care. 

In addition, I am directing the Secretary of Health, Education, and 


Welfare to allocate increased funds to help train more pediatricians, 
obstetricians and family doctors. 
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MENTAL RETARDATION 


Each year more than 125,000 infants are born mentally retarded. 
This dread disability strikes rich families and poor. The tragedy 
of mental retardation affects the child, the parents and the entire 
community. 
In 1958, the late Congressman from Rhode Island, John E. Fogarty, 
introduced legislation which launched our attack on mental retardation. 
For the past 3 years we have intensified that attack on all fronts— 
in prevention, treatment, rehabilitation, employment, recreation services. 
But today, America still lacks trained workers and community facili- 
ties to carry on the fight. 
I recommend legislation to: 
—Provide, for the first time, Federal support to assist the staffing of 
community mental retardation centers. 
—Extend Federal support for the construction of university and 
community centers for the mentally retarded. 


DENTAL NEEDS 


Nearly two out of three disadvantaged children between the ages of 
5 and 14 have never visited a dentist. They have five times more de- 
cayed teeth than their more fortunate classmates. 
To begin meeting the dental needs of poor children, I recommend 
legislation to: 
—Authorize a pilot program of dental care for 100,000 children in 
areas of acute poverty. 
—Provide training for dental assistants to help bring care to schools 
and other community agencies. 
—Ex plore better methods of furnishing care. 


THE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION Act oF 1967 


Youth can mean high spirits, great ambitions, wide intellectual 
interests, constructive group activities and the exciting tests of physical 
and mental power. 

But too often it means failure in school, drop-outs, the emptiness of 
unplanned days, joblessness, flights from a broken home, and trouble with 
the police. 

The rapid urbanization of our nation and the sharply growing num- 
bers of young people can mean new vigor and opportunity for our so- 
ciety—or new crime problems and more wasted lives. 

This Nation has already committed itself to enrich the lives of our 
young people and to free the disadvantaged from the waste and boredom 
that would otherwise characterize their lives: 

—The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 and the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 are greatly expanding educational 
opportunities. 

—The Upward Bound Program is preparing disadvantaged boys and 
girls for entry into college. 

—Work-study programs, grants, loans and scholarships are helping 
to provide an education for young people unable to afford it. 

—The Manpower Training and Development Act, the Job Corps 


and the Neighborhood Youth Corps are providing needed job 
skills. 
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Despite these achievements, much remains to be done to fulfill our 
commitment to young Americans. In later Messages, I will propose addi- 
tional measures that will assist young Americans—in education, in health, 
and in special employment programs. 

But today, I propose to deal with the young American who is delin- 
quent or potentially delinquent. ‘Too many schools and agencies close 
their decors and minds to a young person with serious behavioral problems, 
and then pass him on to sterner but frequently less effective authorities. 
Most youth who commit delinquent acts ultimately grow into responsible 
adults. But if a youth behaves badly enough or is unlucky enough to enter 
the courts and correctional institutions, he is more likely to continue in 
criminal activity as an adult. 

The past five years of experience under the Juvenile Delinquency 
Act and the report of the National Crime Commission have shown the 


need for new approaches for dealing with delinquent and potentially de- 
linquent youth: 


—Special community-based diagnostic and treatment services for 
youth in trouble. 


—The strengthening of ties between the community and the correc- 
tion and probation system. 


—The construction of modern correctional facilities employing the 
most advanced methods of rehabilitation. 


We must pursue a course designed not merely to reduce the number 
of delinquents. We must increase the chances for such young people to 
lead productive lives. 

For the delinquent and potentially delinquent youth, we must offer 
a New Start. We must insure that the special resources and skills essen- 
tial for their treatment and rehabilitation are available. Because many 
of these young men and women live in broken families, burdened with 
financial and psychological problems, a successful rehabilitation program 
must include family counseling, vocational guidance, education and 
health services. It must strengthen the family and the schools. It must 


offer courts an alternative to placing young delinquents in penal institu- 
tions. 


I recommend the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act of 1967. 


This Act would be administered by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. It would provide: 


—90% Federal matching grants to assist states and local communi- 


ties to develop plans to improve their juvenile courts and correc- 
tion systems. 


—50% Federal matching grants for the construction of short-term 
detention and treatment facilities for youthful offenders in or near 
their communities. 


—Flexible Federal matching grants to assist local communities to 
operate special diagnostic and treatment programs for juvenile 
delinquents and potential delinquents. 


—Federal support for research and experimental projects in juvenile 
delinquency. 
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The problems of troubled youth do not yield to easy solution. They 
must be pursued on a broad front. Thus, states and communities must 
be encouraged to develop comprehensive strategies for coping with these 
problems. 


The facilities they build should be modern and innovative, like the 
“half-way” houses already proven successful in practice. These facili- 
ties should provide a wide range of community-based treatment and re- 
habilitation services for youthful offenders. 

New methods of rehabilitation—establishing new ties between the 
correctional institution, the job market, and the supporting services a 
delinquent youth needs when he returns to the community—should be 
tested. 

Local agencies, public and private, should be assisted in providing 
special diagnostic and treatment services for youth with serious behavioral 
problems. Other Federal programs for medical care, education, and 
manpower training should be supplemented to provide the intensive serv- 
ices needed to assist delinquent and potentially delinquent youth to be- 
come productive citizens. These efforts must first be concentrated in 
poor neighborhoods where the risk of delinquency is highest. 

These steps must be taken now. But at the same time we must con- 
tinue and expand our research effort. We must learn why so many 
young people get into trouble and how best to help them avoid it. To 
do this, we will look to universities and individuals, state and local agen- 
cies, and other institutions capable of adding to our knowledge and im- 
proving our methods and practices in this vital area. 


SUMMER PROGRAMS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 


Last year, summer took on a new and brighter meaning for millions 

of needy young citizens: 

—Head Start served 570,000 preschoolers. 

—The Elementary and Secondary Education Act provided funds 
to bring remedial courses and day camps to two and a half million 
children. 

—Upward Bound enabled 25,000 high school students to live on 
college campuses and gain new learning experiences. 

—The Youth Opportunity Campaign found more than a million 
jobs for 16-to-21-year olds. 

—The Neighborhood Youth Corps offered summer work to 210,000 
young people. 

—Community Action and other OEO programs, such as Operation 
Champ, offered recreation to nearly one million children. 





This summer we can do more. 


We can enable additional schools and playgrounds to remain open 
when vacation comes. 


We can, with the help of public-spirited local organizations, bring 
fresh air and cool streams to the slum child who has known only a swelter- 
ing tenement and who must sleep on a crowded fire escape to get relief 
from the heat. 
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We can enlist the volunteer help of many citizens who want to give 
needy children a happy summer. 


To further these purposes, I will: 
—Establish a Cabinet-level Council headed by the Vice President 


to promote Summer Youth Opportunities. 

—Direct this Council to make public facilities available to provide 
camping opportunities for additional needy children this summer. 

—Request the Council to call on public and private groups to spon- 
sor and operate these camps and to enlist college students and 
others to workin them. 

—Request the Council to call a national “Share Your Summer” 
conference to encourage more fortunate families to open their 
vacation homes to disadvantaged children for part of the summer. 


In addition, I recommend legislation to provide funds for the con- 
struction of summer camp facilities for at least 100,000 children in 1968. 
These camps would be built only where there is an agreement with a 
private institution or local government agency to operate and finance 
them. 

I am directing every federal agency to strengthen its programs which 
provide summer employment, education, recreation and health serv- 
ices. These summer programs must become a permanent feature in the 
year-round effort to develop our children and teenagers for responsible 
citizenship. 

I call upon every city and local community to help make summers 
happy and productive for the youth of America. It should not take an 
Act of Congress to turn on a fire hydrant sprinkler, to keep a swimming 


pool open a little longer, or provide lights and supervision for a summer 
playground. 


A New Priority 


No ventures hold more promise than these: curing a sick child, help- 
ing a poor child through Head Start, giving a slum child a summer of 
sunlight and pleasure, encouraging a teenager to seek higher learning. 

I believe that the Congress recognizes the urgency—and the great 
potential—of programs which open new opportunity to our children and 
young people. 

But beyond these beginnings, there is much to do. 

We look toward the day when every child, no matter what his color 
or his family’s means, gets the medical care he needs, starts school on an 
equal footing with his classmates, seeks as much education as he can ab- 
sorb—in short, goes as far as his talents will take him. 

We make this commitment to our youth not merely at the bidding 
of our conscience. It is practical wisdom. It is good economics. But, 
most important, as Franklin D. Roosevelt said thirty years ago, because 
“the destiny of American youth is the destiny of America.” 

We can shape that destiny if we act now and if we bring to this task 
the energy and the vision it demands. 


Lynvon B. JOHNSON 


The White House 
February 8, 1967 
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America’s Children and Youth 


The President’s Remarks in Connection With His 
Message to Congress, Recorded for Radio and 
Television. February 8, 1967 


Today I asked the Congress to enact a new charter for 
the young people of America. Although the progress in 
this area has been great, too many boys and girls still re- 
main untouched by our great and prosperous society. 

There is much that we can and that we should be doing 
about this. 

We should strengthen Head Start and extend its reach 
by Follow Through in the early school years. 

We should begin a lunch program for undernourished 
preschool children. 

We should improve health services for children and for 
expectant mothers. 

We should increase our social security payments for 
more than three million dependent children. 

We should launch a new attack on juvenile delinquency. 

We should provide healthy summer recreation. 

And we should make this commitment to our youth 
because it is right, and because it is wise, and because as 
our great President Franklin D. Roosevelt once said, “the 
destiny of American youth is the destiny of America.” 


Boy Scouts of America 


The President’s Remarks to a Group of Scouts After 
Their Presentation of Their “Report to the Nation.” 
February 8, 1967 


I want to thank you for coming. This has been a very 
interesting part of the day for me. 


I worked late last night on a message to Congress on 
young people. It is a message that will offer great hope. 
When those hopes and dreams are carried out, it will 
bring great satisfaction to the young people of this country. 

Every day I try to stay young by visiting with the young. 
Iam frequently interested in the subjects that challenge 
your membership. 

I was reading the other night a published report from 
some of the organizations in government which make an 
annual report. They had just taken a poll of high school 
graduates. The poll indicated that the first preference 
of high school graduates, as far as vocations would be 
concerned, is for government service. 

That made me very proud that our young people are 


that interested in their country and those who lead and 
direct it. 
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I spoke to a friend of mine who is a writer of great 
experience in the government. He had been out lectur- 
ing throughout the country, talking to the young people. 
He told me of a college he had recently visited where a 
high percentage of those polled indicated that their first 
choice was public service. 

We didn’t do much about preparing the way for our 
free enterprise system. That was handed down to us by 
our forefathers. We have a great responsibility in this 
twentieth century to preserve and protect it. It is going 
to take the very best minds and the very best bodies 
among us. 

I know of no greater organization that contributes 
more to developing the mind and the body in the way 
that it should be developed than the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

I have enjoyed visiting with you in your annual meet- 
ings and I hope that I may have that chance again. [ 
hope you understand that we are proud of you here at 
the White House. We are glad that you could come and 
see us. We wish you every success in your work. 

We hope that all the other young people in America, 
as they come along, will want to emulate you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:32 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House to a group of 13 Scouts and Explorers who had 
been chosen to present the traditional “Report to the Nation.” As 


printed above, the remarks follow the text of the White House press 
release. 


Pope Paul VI 


The President’s Reply to His Holiness’ Message 
Concerning Vietnam. February 8, 1967 


Your Holiness: 


I deeply appreciate your message, which is a great 
source of spiritual support. I devoutly share your wish 
that the suspension of hostilities over the Lunar New Year 
may be extended and may open the way to negotiations 
for a just and stable peace. 

The governments of the United States and the Republic 
of Vietnam, together with others, are devoting intensive 
efforts to this end. As you know, the government of 
Vietnam has twice signified its readiness to discuss an 
extension of the truce with representatives of the other 
side. 

We are prepared to talk at any time and place, in any 
forum, with the object of bringing peace to Vietnam; 
however, I know you would not expect us to reduce mili- 
tary action unless the other side is willing to do likewise. 

We are prepared to discuss the balanced reduction in 
military activity, the cessation of hostilities, or any prac- 
tical arrangements which could lead to these results. 








We shall continue our efforts for a peaceful and honor- 
able settlement until they are crowned with success. 
With great respect, 
Sincerely, 


Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 


NOTE: The President wrote in response to Pope Paul’s message of 
February 7, the text of which follows: 


“Our heartfelt appeals for the return of peace in Southeast Asia 
have always found a favourable reaction on your part, Mr. President, 
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and that of your countrymen and this fact strengthens our hope in 
this hour of anxious waiting. We sincerely wish that the celebrations 
of the New Lunar Year so dear to the Vietnamese people with the 
suspension of the hostilities by all the parties engaged in the con. 
flict, may open finally the way to the negotiations for a just and 
stable peace putting an end to the great sacrifices brought on by a 
war protracted now for years. We know quite well the obstacles to 
achieving such a goal but we have no doubt in your dedication 
Mr. President, to a constant search for a way to peace. Therefore. 
we ask you to increase even more your noble effort in these days 
of truce for this great cause and we pray Almighty God to crown 
your endeavors for peace with every success. We assure you, Mr, 
President, of our sentiments of highest consideration.” 





VISIT OF KING HASSAN IT OF MOROCCO 


Remarks of President Johnson and King Hassan at the Welcoming Ceremony 


in the East Room. 


February 9, 1967 


PRESIDENT JoHNSON. Your Majesty, Your Royal Highness, distin- 


guished friends: 


I am very happy—on behalf of the people of the United States— 


to welcome you once more to these shores. 


This is not your first visit, 


but this is the first time that I have had the pleasure as President to 


welcome you. 


I am very honored. 


It has always seemed to me that our two countries have much in 


common. 


Our history and our cultures are very different. Yet in all 


matters that are vital to human dignity and to happiness, we speak with 


one voice. 


Both nations are dedicated to the ideals of freedom—freedom for 
ourselves and freedom for all others. Both nations are devoted to orderly 
progress and to equal justice for all people. 

Your nation was one of the very first to give formal recognition to 
our young country when our success was still in doubt, and there were 


many who hoped to see us fail. 


In modern times the American people have followed with great 
interest Your Majesty’s own efforts on behalf of the the people of Mo- 


rocco. 


We have watched intently your nation’s struggle for progress 


in the decade since regaining your independence. 

So we meet here today in the White House as friends. I hope that 
in all of our talks we will reaffirm our common desire to improve the lot 
of all men. Certainly I am pleased at the opportunity to discuss with 


you the great issues of our day. 


The greatest of all such issues is the question of peace and of recon- 


ciliation among nations and peoples: 


Not peace at any price; 


Not peace where one nation dominates another; 


But peace where all nations accept the rule that their differences 
shall be settled by discussion and compromise, and not by force of arms. 
And a peace where they turn from hostility to working together— 
working together on behalf of their own peoples and the other people 


of the world. 
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e in You in North Africa have a chance in the days and the years ahead 
es to turn this corner. I understand that, despite other problems you may 
con- have, your economic ministers are meeting regularly to explore what 
me you can do together to develop your nations. I know the path of regional 
°s to cooperation is never an easy one; but I have seen with my own eyes in 
~ Asia how old quarrels and suspicions can subside and can give way to 
days joint ventures—joint ventures to teach the young, to improve the people’s 
Hg health, to raise the standards of living for all. I know the same healing 
process is underway in this hemisphere. 
= In many parts of the world it is being demonstrated that it is by 


this route that nations—loyal to their culture and tradition—loyal to 
their own ambitions—yct can find a place of dignity and strength in the 
modern world. 

We look forward with great pleasure to knowing Your Majesty 
better. May your visit be the symbol of our people’s determination to 
walk together, to pursue together an entire world of peace and abundance. 

Kine Hassan II. Mr. President, I thank you most cordially for 
the words of welcome you have just spoken on the occasion of my arrival 
in Washington. 

The very mention of the word “Washington” brings back to my 
mind the image of the great hero who liberated his country and made 
possible the emergence of his people’s genius, that genius which has 
greatly influenced human civilization. 

My family takes pride in the fact that George Washington and my 
grandfather, Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben Abdellah, were close friends. 
We take pride, also, in the fact that they both, together, laid the corner- 
stone of the friendship between our two peoples—that friendship which 
has become strong and which, as the years go by, only grows in strength 
and becomes increasingly characterized by truthfulness, sincere coopera- 
tion, and mutual respect. 


Despite my tender age at that time, I continue to retain in my mind 
the most glorious recollections of my late father’s meeting with President 
Franklin Roosevelt at Casablanca in 1943. 

I also remember their discussion of the various problems of that 
critical hour in the history of the human race. The most outstanding 
of the problems they discussed were those of peoples eager to achieve 
their independence and eager to shake off the yoke of slavery and 
exploitation under which they had long suffered. 

Ever since that day, when I was still of tender age, I have been 
sure that the United States cherishes lofty ideals and upholds the highest 
principles and is motivated by a true and sincere desire to see nations 
become free and equal and willing to cooperate in all endeavors serving 
their mutual benefit. 

Fortunately, many of the ideas and ideals which my father and the 
President of the United States discussed at that time were achieved at 
the end of the war, or shortly thereafter. It is also fortunate that my 
father was able to visit the United States as King of the fully sovereign 
state and that I have since visited the United States once, and here I 
am again at this time in order to continue discussions and consultations 
within the framework of our strong friendship on matters that concern 


both our countries in particular, and matters that concern the inter- 
national community in general. 
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You have mentioned, Mr. President, that you have not as yet become 
personally acquainted with my country, although you have undoubtedly 
heard much about it. There is a proverb that says, “He who has seen 
is not the same as the one who has only heard.” 


We hope, therefore, that you may soon find it possible to visit 
Morocco and to become personally acquainted with its people. 

Mr. President, speaking for myself and on behalf of my people and 
government, I wish to express, again, our gratitude for your welcome to 
us and for the kind reception you have accorded us. We also wish to 
address to the people of the United States—through you, Mr. President— 
our warmest greetings, together with our affection and respect. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:39 a.m. in the East Room at the White House. 
A formal welcome with full military honors had been scheduled to be held on the 
South Lawn. Because of inclement weather, the President greeted King Hassan 
on the North Portico and proceeded to the East Room for the welcoming ceremony. 





FOREIGN AID 


The President’s Message to the Congress Recommending an Updating of Our 
Approach to Our Foreign Assistance Programs. February 9, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Twenty years ago, President Truman set forth the basic proposition 
underlying the foreign aid program when he told the Congress: 


“I believe that we must assist free peoples to work out their 
own destinies in their own way. I believe that our help should be 
primarily through economic and financial aid which is essential to 
economic stability and orderly political processes.” 


This judgment was shared by Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy 
and by every Congress since the 79th in 1946. It is my judgment today. 
I believe it is the judgment of most Americans. 


Our commitment to assist the economic growth and security of 
developing nations is grounded in the hard realities of the post-war world. 


We know that want is the enemy of peace and hopelessness the mother of 
violence. 


We know that: 





—in the long run, the wealthy nations cannot survive as islands 
of abundance in a world of hunger, sickness and despair. 
—the threat to our security posed by internal subversion and in- 
surgency cannot be countered by withdrawal, isolation or 
indifference. 
—men—acting together—have the power to shape their destiny. 
Around the world, from Mexico to Greece to Taiwan, we have 
seen the energy and determination of the emerging peoples 
transform our aid into the seeds of prosperity. 
—abroad, as at home, the true national interest of the American 


people goes hand in hand with their sense of freedom, justice 
and compassion. 
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Precisely because foreign assistance programs are so vital to our 
national interest, they must reflect the circumstances of the late sixties, 
not those of the past. They must respond to the ideas which move men 
in the emerging nations today. They must draw upon the lessons of ex- 
perience. They must take account of the growing wealth of other ad- 
vanced countries. 

The proposals in this message reflect the experience of our aid activi- 
ties over two decades. They emphasize the six guiding principles on 
which our programs must be based: 


1. Self-help—nations develop primarily through their own ef- 
forts. Our programs can only be supplements, not substi- 
tutes. This is the overriding principle. 

2. Multilateralism—every advanced nation has a duty to con- 
tribute its share of the cost. 

3. Regionalism—the future of many countries depends upon 
sound development of resources shared with their neighbors. 

4, Agriculture, health and education—these key sectors are the 
critical elements of advancement everywhere in the under- 
developed world. 

5. Balance of payments—we cannot help others grow unless the 
American dollar is strong and stable. 

6. Efficient administration—every American citizen is entitled 
to know that his tax dollar is spent wisely. 


New Directions 





To carry out these principles, I propose: 
| —A new Foreign Assistance Act, stating in clear language our 
objectives, our standards, and our program techniques. 

—A statutory National Advisory Committee on Self-Help, to 
advise the Congress, the President, the Secretary of State, and 
the AID Administrator on how effectively recipient nations are 
mobilizing their own resources under the self-help criteria of the 
Act. 

—A statutory objective that at least 85% of our development loan 
funds be spent in a regional or multilateral framework. 

—More than $1 billion in programs to improve agriculture, educa- 
tion and health, a 25 percent increase over last year. 

—A shift in emphasis in our aid policy in Africa, to concentrate 

our help increasingly on regional and multi-national projects. 

—Sym pathetic consideration of a U.S. contribution to a new spe- 
cial fund of the African Development Bank. 

—A $200 million U.S. contribution to new special funds of the 
Asian Development Bank, in accord with the recommendations 
of the Black mission, headed by Mr. Eugene Black, my Special 
Representative on Asian Development. 


—A reorganization of the Agency for International Development, 
to better carry on the War on Hunger and to promote private 


investment and the growth of private enterprise in the less- 
developed world. 


My proposals for programs authorized by the Foreign Assistance 
Act in fiscal 1968 will require total appropriations of slightly over $3.1 
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billion. Of this, some $2.5 billion will be devoted to economic aid. 
Almost $600 million will be for military assistance. Funds for the re- 
gional development banks would be authorized by separate legislation. 


Tue Foreicn Assistance Act or 1967 


Foreign aid now rests on a legislative foundation enacted in 1961. 
This pathfinding statute has served the nation well. But the experience 


we have gathered over the past several years should now be codified in 
a new law. 


I propose the Foreign Assistance Act of 1967. 


This Act will contain a clear statement of the philosophy which 
underlies our programs and the criteria to be used in this Administration. 
To provide the continuity needed for sound management, it will contain 
authorizations covering two years. Most important, it will provide a 
framework for each of the basic thrusts of our aid policy. 


1. Self-Help 


Self-help is the lifeblood of economic development. No sustained 
progress is possible without it. Aid provided as a substitute is aid wasted. 

Waste is a luxury none of us can afford. The only obligation tied 
to our aid is the recipient’s obligation to itself—to mobilize its own re- 
sources as efficiently as possible. I will not ask any American citizen 
to contribute his tax dollars to support any country which does not meet 
this test. 

Accordingly, the Act will make it clear that the development job 
is primarily the responsibility of the developing countries themselves. 
In no case will the United States undertake to do for any country what it 
should do for itself. Nor will we assist in any venture which we believe 
has received less than full support from the recipient country. The 
United States will insist on the general economic policies necessary to 
make our aid effective. 

We are now applying strict and effective self-help standards. The 
results are evident in the fact that, on the average, each citizen in the 
major aid-receiving countries is saving one of every eight dollars he earns. 
These savings become investments. For every dollar the United States 
and other donors provide, these local sources invest ten dollars. 

Still, there is an urgent need for a permanent, nonpartisan, public 
body to evaluate self-help performance. 

Thus, the Act I propose will authorize the President to establish a 
National Advisory Committee on Self-Help. This Committee will 
consist of members from both parties, from the business community, 
from labor, from universities and from other walks of life. It will review 
and evaluate our aid programs in as many countries as it sees fit. It will 
examine our program to see whether the recipients are extending their 
best efforts and whether we are making the best possible use of our aid. 
Its findings will be available to the Congress. 


2. Multilateralism and Burden-Sharing 


Development is a world problem. No single country has all of the 
resources required. Equity demands that no single country be asked to 
carry the bulk of the load. 

I propose that the Act set as an objective that 85% of our develop- 
ment loans be undertaken in a regional or multilateral framework. 
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This action fits the trend of recent years, as advanced nations have 
increasingly accepted the responsibilities associated with their growing 
wealth. The combined value of our economic and food aid is less than 
seven-tenths of one percent of our national income, only slightly more 
than the average for all advanced countries. We devote smaller shares 
to foreign assistance than such countries as France and Belgium. 


But these figures do not tell the whole story. Our defense expendi- 
tures far exceed those of all other free nations combined and serve their 
common interest. ‘This burden too must be counted in the balance. 


Thus, we must redouble our efforts to get other donors to enlarge 
their commitments. 


3. Regionalism 


Resources know no national boundaries. Rivers flow through many 
countries, transportation and communication networks serve different 
peoples, sources of electric power must be shared by neighbors. Eco- 
nomic advance in every part of the world has required joint enterprises 
to develop shared sources of wealth. 


These facts underlie the growing movement toward regional 
cooperation: 


—The Alliance for Progress has transformed the inter-American 
system of institutions into a reliable and dynamic engine of 
change. 


—Asian initiatives have created the framework for cooperation 
of all kinds. Such institutions as the Asian and Pacific Coun- 
cil and the Asian Development Bank are clear evidence of the 
new will to press forward. 


I propose that the Act state that the United States will encourage 
regional economic development to the maximum extent consistent with 
the economic and political realities in each region. 


I propose three steps to carry out this policy: 


—First, in most African countries, we will gradually shift to co- 
operative projects which involve more than one donor or more 
than one recipient. 





—Second, we will seek an appropriate means of responding to the 
recent request of the African Development Bank for U.S. par- 
ticipation in a special fund to finance worthy projects which 
are beyond the means of the Bank’s ordinary capital. 


—Third, we will respond favorably to the request for special funds 
for the Asian Development Bank. Preliminary explorations 
suggest a U.S. share of $200 million, to be contributed over a 
number of years with matching arrangements and balance of 
: payments safeguards. 


These proposals spring from a philosophy of pragmatic regionalism. 
They reflect the facts of economic life. 

Political unity is neither required nor expected. But the resources 
available for development are too scarce to scatter among many countries 


when greater promise lies in joint action. We must take full advantage 
of the benefits of cooperation. 
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4, Agriculture, Health and Education 


The fundamentals of a decent life are sufficient food, freedom from 
disease, and an opportunity to absorb as much knowledge as individual 
Capacities permit. 

These are the first goals of all societies. ‘They must be the first ob- 
jects of our aid. 

I propose that the Act establish agriculture, health and education 
as our primary concerns and that investment in these areas be substan- 
tially expanded. 

I propose that our investment in: 

—agriculture rise from $504 million last year to $668 million in 
1968. 

—education rise from $166 million to $228 million. 

—health rise from $192 million to $202 million. 

In particular, we will wage War on Hunger. Together, the world 
must find ways to bring food production and population growth into 
balance. My proposals make clear our determination to help expand 
food supplies. We must be equally ready to assist countries which decide 
to undertake voluntarily population programs. 


5. Balance of Payments 


Our foreign assistance programs rest on the basic strength of the 


dollar and our balance of payments. This Administration will continue 
to see that our aid programs have the least possible adverse effect on our 
balance of payments. 

Almost 90 percent of our economic assistance and over 95 percent 
of our military assistance is now spent in the United States. These pro- 


grams serve to expand U.S. trade abroad. They help develop new 
trading patterns. 


6. Efficient Administration 


The Agency for International Development is a sound, well-run 
instrument of public policy. But, like all arms of government, AID can 
be improved. It can add further to its economy record—a record which 
includes $33 million in cost reduction last year alone, and a 20 percent 
cut in personnel—apart from Southeast Asia—since 1963. 

I am establishing two new offices in AID: 

—An Office of the War on Hunger to consolidate all AID activi- 
ties relating to hunger, population problems and nutrition. 

—An Office of Private Resources to concentrate on marshalling 
private investment and the expansion of private sectors in the 
less-developed world—the best long-term route to rapid growth. 


Both of these steps are consolidations—they will require no new 
appropriations or personnel. They will focus the attention and energy 


of the Agency directly upon two priority areas. They are significant steps 
forward. 


Economic ASSISTANCE 


LATIN AMERICA 


For Latin America, I recommend an economic aid program of $624 
million. 


This amount is clearly justified by our own interests and the recent 
performance of our Latin American partners. The program I propose 
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is lean and concentrated. Nearly 70 percent of it will be committed in 
four countries—Brazil, Colombia, Peru and Chile. In each case, we 
will make certain that the amount actually spent is in accord with clear 
needs and meets the strict self-help criteria of the Act. 








































The outlook for a solid return from these expenditures is promising: 


—Brazil shows greater economic dynamism than at any time in 
her recent history. She has forced inflation down from the 
1964 high of 140 percent to 40 percent—still far too high, but 
an enormous improvement. Her balance of payments situation 
is well under control. Agricultural production has been in- 
creased. Per capita income is up. In general, the economic 
situation is more hopeful than the most favorable predictions of 
three years ago. 


—Peru continues its steady economic climb. Per capita income 
last year was $378, compared to $325 five years before. The 
critical job now is to bring more people into the economic main- 
stream, while further stimulating the developed coastal areas. 
U.S. contributions will be heavy in the areas of agriculture and 
education. 


—In Chile, the favorable copper market will make possible a 
reduction in our aid. We will concentrate our help in the cru- 
cial rural area to increase agricultural production and exports. 


—TIn Colombia, economic trends are also encouraging. Our con- 
tributions will be made through a group of donors led by 
the World Bank. We will concentrate on agriculture and 
education. 


—Our program for Central America—Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Honduras—is tailored to support 
the Central American Common Market. This Market is one 
of the most promising innovations in the developing world. The 
spirit it reflects has already increased trade within the Central 
America region by 400 percent over the past five years. We 
will make modest contributions to the Central American Inte- 
gration Fund to continue and accelerate this pace. 


—The balance of my request is largely for the Dominican Repub- 
lic and Panama. It is essential that we maintain strong pro- 
grams in these countries, although they will cost slightly less 
than in the past. 


The vision and hard work of 450 million people in this hemisphere 
have made the Alliance for Progress into one of the great tools for human 
betterment. Its success is by no means assured. There will be disap- 
pointments as well as achievements along the way. But it is a vehicle for 
the hopes and energies of a continent. The program I propose will carry 
it forward. 

Meetings among the governments of the Western Hemisphere during 
the year may produce further proposals, such as replenishment of the 
resources of the Inter-American Development Bank. Where these pro- 
posals merit our consideration and support and require action by the 
Congress, I will submit my recommendations to you at the appropriate 
time. 
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NEAR EAST-SOUTH ASIA 


For the Near East-South Asia, I recommend a program of $758 
million. 


This region provides the harshest test of free institutions: 


—Nowhere else in the free world are there so many people: as 
many as the combined populations of North and South America 
and Western Europe. 

—Nowhere else do so many people live in such dire poverty: per 
capita income for nine out of every ten persons is under $100 
per year. 


—Nowhere else are divisive forces so poised to take advantage 
of any misstep. 


Several advanced nations have banded together, under the leader- 
ship of the World Bank, to form an Aid Consortia for India and Pakistan. 
A similar group has been formed for Turkey, chaired by the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development. ‘These groups de- 
termine the share each member will contribute and provide a forum for 
continuing discussions with recipient countries. They have served the 
interests of all parties. 

In my Message on Food for India, I proposed that food and related 
aid be added to the agenda of the consortium for India as an additional 
area of assistance in which all donors should join. We will exert the 
full extent of our influence to insure that this consortium becomes the 
primary vehicle for all aspects of development aid to India—from grants 
of funds to evaluation of performance. 

Despite the shadow of famine and the ever-present danger of re- 
newed frictions, the situation in the three countries—India, Pakistan and 


Turkey—which will receive 91 percent of our aid to the Near East-South 
Asia gives reason for hope: 


—India is trying to regain the lead in the race between her ex- 
panding population and her food supply. She plans to double 
her outlays for agriculture in the next five years and to quad- 
ruple her voluntary population program. India has increased 
fertilizer purchases by 85 percent and has started crash pro- 
grams in farmland development. She has begun campaigns 
to increase supplies of better seeds and pesticides. But Indian 
performance is not confined to agriculture. In early 1966 she 
liberalized her system of import controls and devalued her cur- 
rency. All advanced nations must come to her aid if these 
hard-won opportunities are to be realized. 

—Pakistan has an outstanding economic record. Her future is 
brighter still. From 1960 to 1965, her Gross National Product 
grew at an average annual rate of 5.8 percent compared to 2.5 
percent previously; agricultural production grew at an average 
annual rate of 3.5 percent compared to 1.6 percent previously ; 
local private investment grew by 54 percent; and total private 
investment was 63 percent over planned targets. 

—Turkey also has a remarkable record. We and other Western 
nations are determined to help Turkey meet its goal of self- 
sustaining economic growth by 1973. She is already well on 
her way. In 1966, her Gross National Product grew by 8.3 
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percent, industry by 9.5 percent, agricultural production by 11 
percent, and the use of fertilizer by 40 percent. ‘The percentage 
of children of school age enrolled in primary schools increased 
to almost 80 percent. 


If it cannot be demonstrated that hard work, coupled with relatively 
modest amounts of our aid, will produce better lives for the countless 
millions of this region, our cause will surely fail. The programs I pro- 
pose will enable us to continue meeting this challenge. 


AFRICA 


For Africa, I recommend a program of $195 million. 

Africa is undergoing the historic growing pains of attaining stable 
independence. Thirty-five of her thirty-nine nations have gained their 
freedom since World War II, many in the past five years. The inevitable 
strains are evident in the headlines of the world’s newspapers. 

The most hopeful sign of growing African maturity is the increased 
support for cooperative economic enterprises. With 14 countries of less 
than 5 million people each, this attitude is essential for progress. 

Our AID policy toward Africa will: 


—encourage the African activities of the World Bank and its 
affiliates. 

—direct a greater part of our resources into projects and programs é 
which involve more than one African country. 

—seek new breakthroughs in private investment in Africa, partic- 
ularly the current efforts by private American banks and other 
financial institutions. 


EAST ASIA 


For East Asia, I recommend a program of $812 million. 

Nearly 85 percent of our assistance to this region is directly or in- 
directly related to our effort to block Communist aggression. 

My recent visit to Asia confirmed my deep conviction that foreign 
assistance funds for Vietnam and surrounding countries are just as im- 
portant as military appropriations. They are vital to a successful war 
effort. They permit us to build for the future. 

Most of these funds—about $650 million—will be used in Vietnam, 
Laos, and Thailand. The $550 million planned for Vietnam is indispen- 
sable to military success, economic stability and continued political prog- 
ress. It will stimulate and support measures to bind the people and 
government of South Vietnam together in a common cause. It will 
help to begin the task of reconstruction and development. _ It will relieve 
war-time suffering for millions of Vietnamese. 

In Laos and Thailand, these funds will finance economic develop- 
ment and security which will assure that armed conflict will not engulf 
all of Southeast Asia. 

Our assistance to Thailand will be channelled through a new con- 
sultative group of thirteen donors, chaired by the World Bank. In Laos, 
five other countries will join the U.S. with significant contributions. 

Elsewhere in free Asia, the tide of history clearly favors progress: 


—In Korea, the economy is now growing at the rapid annual rate 
of 8 percent. Industrial production is rising at a 14 percent 
rate annually, agricultural production at a 6 percent rate. In 
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the few short years since the Korean War, the Republic of South 
Korea has become strong enough not only to maintain its 
internal advance, but to help in the defense of freedom in 
Vietnam. 

—In Indonesia, the new government has committed itself to a 
program of economic rehabilitation and recovery. We are 
joining with other European and Asian nations to provide ur- 
gently needed help to the stricken Indonesian economy. We 


are also participating in arrangements with other nations to 
reschedule Indonesian debts. 


The road ahead in East Asia is long and dangerous. But these ac- 


complishments are hopeful signs. We will encourage the vital and pro- 
gressive spirit that has stimulated them. 


Miuuirary ASSISTANCE 


For military assistance, I recommend appropriations of $596 million. 

This is the smallest request since the program began in 1950. In 
part, this fact reflects transfer of appropriations for military assistance 
for Laos, Thailand, NATO Infrastructure and international military 
headquarters to the budget of the Department of Defense. 

But this request also represents a substantial reduction. Military 
assistance outside Southeast Asia is now only 45 percent of what it was 
in 1960. 

For the Near East-South Asia, I recommend $234 million, down 
50 percent from 1963. Virtually all this will be used in Greece, Turkey 


and Iran, three countries which have shared the burden of mutual security 
for twenty years. 


For East Asia, I recommend $282 million, almost entirely for Korea 
and Taiwan. Wewill use these funds to strengthen these outposts against 
further Communist expansion in Asia. 

For Latin America, 1 recommend $45.5 million, largely for internal 
security and training. 

For Africa, 1 recommend $31 million, heavily concentrated in coun- 
tries where we have major interests and where there are problems of 
internal security. 

It is not the policy of the United States to provide sophisticated arms 
to countries which could better use their resources for more productive 
purposes. 

It is the policy of the United States to help: 

—where we are asked. 

—where the threat of invasion or subversion is real. 

—where the proposal is militarily and economically sound. 

—where it is consistent with our interests and our limited means. 
This will continue to be our policy. 


THe CHALLENGE AHEAD 


The programs I propose represent the minimum contribution to 
mutual security and international development which we can safely make. 

There are some who say that even this request should be foregone 
in view of needs at home and the costs of the struggle in Victnam. 
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Nothing could be more short-sighted and self-defeating. This 
country—the wealthiest in human history—can well afford to devote 
less than seven-tenths of one percent of its national income to reduce 
the chances of future Vietnams. 

Some would have us renege on our commitments to the developing 
countries on the ground that “charity begins at home.” 

To them, let me emphasize that I have recommended no charity, 
nor have I suggested that we stray from home. The inescapable lesson 
of our century, inscribed in blood on a hundred beaches from Normandy 
to Vietnam, is that our home is this planet and our neighbors three billion 
strong. 

Still others have grown weary of the long, hard struggle to bring 
the majority of the world’s population out of the shadows of poverty and 
ignorance. 

To them, let me say that we are dealing in decades with the residue 
of centuries. There isnoshortcut. There isno easy way around. The 
only -effective tools are ingenuity, capital and, above all, the will to 
succeed. 

All of us sometimes find ourselves sympathizing with these com- 
plaints. All of us are subject to the frustrations, disappointments and 
shattered hopes which accompany a supporting role in a task which must 
fundamentally be performed by others. But, in the cold light of reason, 
our responsibility to ourselves and our children reasserts itself and we re- 
turn to the task with renewed vigor. 

I am confident that the American people have not lost the will and 
the dedication which have made them the most powerful and responsible 
nation on earth. 


I am confident that they will go forward into the new era of world 
progress for which their past efforts have prepared the way. 

I am confident that their vision will transcend the narrow horizons 
of those who yearn for a simpler age. 

The proposals I offer today are the practical requirements of that 
vision. ‘To do less would endanger all we have accomplished in the past 
two decades. 


I know that this test shall not find us wanting. 


Lynvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 


February 9, 1967 





Foreign Aid 


mother of violence. But the world is changed since our 
aid began, some 20 years ago. And our thinking should 
change with it. 

Our primary objective must be to help those nations 
which are willing to help themselves. 

I will not ask a single American citizen to contribute his 
tax dollars to support any country which does not meet 
this test. Because no sustained progress is possible with- 
out the spirit of self help. 





The President’s Remarks in Connection With His 
Message to the Congress, Recorded for Radio 
and Television. February 9, 1967 


I have today asked the Congress to help chart a new 
course for American foreign aid. We know that aid is 





indispensable to our quest for world order. We know 
that poverty is the enemy of peace and hopelessness is the 


Aid provided as a substitute is aid that is wasted. And 
waste is a luxury that none of us can afford. 
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Visit of King Hassan ITI of Morocco 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Johnson and 
King Hassan II. February 9, 1967 


Tue Preswent. Your Majesty, Your Royal Highness, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


Morocco is among America’s oldest friends, one of the 
very first to recognize us as a free Nation. 

His Majesty and I are continuing a very old tradition. 

The messages of our first President and His Majesty’s 
illustrious ancestor, handwritten messages, carried be- 
tween our two countries by a sailing ship, are very 
treasured in our National Archives. 

Thus, we are ancient friends. 


We are also modern partners—ready to stand together 
before the challenges that face us in modern times. 

There is the widening gap between population and food 
supply. 

The United States has proposed that all nations unite 
in a worldwide war on hunger. 


From our talks today, I am more confident than ever 
that our friends in Morocco are committed to that 
struggle. 

As I said this morning in receiving His Majesty, our 
ultimate task is to create among the nations of the world 
a community of peace. 

I often read and reread Article I of the United Nations 
Charter, I believe all of us—and especially those of you 
who are too young to know how the world felt in 1945— 
should come to know it line by line. 

Its principles govern the actions of American foreign 
policy from day to day: 


—collective measures for the prevention and removal 
of threats to the peace; 

—collective measures for the suppression of acts of 
aggression ; 

—adjustment or settlement of international disputes 
by peaceful means; 

—the development of friendly relations among nations 
based upon respect for the principle of equal rights 
and the self-determination of peoples; 

—international cooperation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural, or humani- 
tarian character; and in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion. 


These words were written 22 years ago. In those years 
Americans have taken more than 200,000 casualties in 
collective measures to suppress acts of aggression. 

All of us, working together, at different times and in 


different places, have made sure that aggression did not 
succeed, 
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The chances for world security are larger, the hope for 
world peace is nearer, because tonight aggression has 
not succeeded. 

Meanwhile, in lands and nations throughout the world 
much has been done to lift the standards of living. 

In Western Europe, Latin America, Africa, and Asia, 
cooperation in economic and social progress is no longer 
just a matter of words. It is a fact. 

So I tell you tonight that despite the terrible war in 
Southeast Asia, I am confident that we will pass along 
to the next generation the gifts of hope and opportunity 
to illuminate Article I of the United Nations Charter, 

I think I speak for all of my countrymen, Your 
Majesty, in expressing this hope, in making this predic- 
tion, and also in expressing to you our best wishes for 
your long life and your good health. 

It is our fervent prayer that our two countries will 
continue to do what is right, to continue to do what is 
needed to guide us to the peace and the progress which 
our talks reaffirmed today. 


Ladies and gentlemen, His Majesty the King. 


Kine Hassan. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: 


We are extremely pleased to have visited the United 
States once again to meet this country’s President, its 
leading citizens, and to become acquainted with its great 
people. 

We are happy to meet on this occasion, in particular 
this select group of important men whose responsibilities 
cover all the various fields of politics, government, and 
economics. 


At the present time, the time characterized by an in- 
crease in problems which are so great and serious that they 
seem sometimes very difficult to solve, we deem it most 
beneficial that Chiefs of State should get together from 
time to time. This we deem essential because we be- 
lieve that as a result of their meetings and direct discus- 
sions, bonds of cooperation among nations grow stronger 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the chances for peace 
in the world become greater. 

It is this belief which has prompted us ever since our 
accession to the throne to visit on a number of continents 
the Chiefs of State whose systems and customs differ from 
ours. We have seen that differences in systems and dif- 
ferences between races and cultures do not necessarily 
make it impossible to bring about a rapprochement of 
points of view, nor do they necessarily prevent the achieve- 
ment of desired objectives. 

It is our pleasure to be visiting again today this friendly 
country and to meet His Excellency, the President, Mr. 
Johnson, knowing that our meeting each other will defin- 
itely open up before us wider and greater horizons for a 
free collaboration and cooperation in the interest of our 
two peoples. 


We aspire to benefit from the experience of the people 
of the United States, which has become an example and 
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an ideal in progress in the economic, agricultural, and 
industrial development fields. 

We also wish to emulate the American techniques and 
methods which have resulted in prosperity and abun- 
dance, particularly as we have been for some years waging 
a relentless war on underdevelopment. We have been 
griving with all the power at our command to assure 
each of our people a life of dignity and value. 

Mr. President, you are undoubtedly aware of the fact 
that along with the efforts we are putting forth for devel- 
opment in our country, we are doing our utmost to 
strengthen the bases of democracy in our country and to 
assure our people their freedoms. 

In so doing, we believe that any system that does not 
protect the dignity of the individual, and any system that 
does not guarantee the freedom of the individual and the 
freedom of the community is a system that does not serve 
the interest of peace and stability in the world. 

Mr. President, the deliberations we have had, and 
continue to have, in connection with problems affecting 
our two countries, and also in connection with interna- 
tional problems, are only an extension of the series of 
deliberations and consultations, both written and verbal, 
which our two countries have had for almost two 
centuries. 

These deliberations are characterized by truthfulness 
and frankness as far as both the word and the tone are 
concerned. That is the case because it has always been 
our custom to talk im such manner. 

Just as the encounters of the past have been successful, 
we are sure that our encounter today will be successful. 
That is because all of us are determined that our relations 
shall always move from good to better. 

Mr. President, permit me, in concluding these remarks, 
to express my warmest and most sincere best wishes for 
your personal health and well-being, and for further 
happiness, prosperity, and progress for the people of the 
United States. 

Ladies and gentlemen, will you join me in standing and 
rendering respect to His Excellency, the President of the 
United States, Mr. Johnson. 
note: The President spoke at 10:05 p.m. in the State Dining Room 


at the White House, at a dinner honoring King Hassan. As printed 
above, the remarks follow the text of the White House press release. 


Rio Grande Salinity Problem 


Announcement of Agreement on Recommendation of 
International Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico. February 10, 1967 


The Governments of the United States and Mexico 
have approved an agreement for a solution to the Rio 
Grande salinity problem recommended by the Interna- 
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tional Boundary and Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico. 

President Diaz Ordaz of Mexico joined with me in 
December 1965 in announcing the recommendations 
made by the Commission. The project consists of a canal 
to be constructed through the territory of Mexico to con- 
vey highly saline drainage from its Morillo Drain to exist- 
ing drainage channels in that country, and thence to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The two countries will divide equally 
the costs of construction, operation, and maintenance, 
and supervise the project through the International 
Commission. 

Both of our Governments moved quickly to adopt the 
recommendations and start construction. Within less 
than a year, Congress enacted and I approved authoriz- 
ing legislation, funds were appropriated for this country’s 
half of the construction costs, and I was able to inform 
the Mexican Government that the United States was 
ready to proceed. 

Meanwhile, Mexico completed its arrangements. Since 
construction will be entirely in Mexico, that Government 
made the detailed designs, arranged for rights of way, and 
organized construction work. Mexico has begun initial. 
construction, and plans to complete the project early in 
1968. 

When the new works are in operation, the harmful 
drainage will no longer enter the river. Those who make 
their homes on both sides of the river will have better 
water. Their crops and lands will be free from dangerous 
concentrations of salts. 

I personally thank the many Members of the Congress 
who made it possible for us to move so quickly in the 
adoption of this solution to a difficult international prob- 
lem. I congratulate the people in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas who waited patiently while this solution 
was being developed, who responded so readily to the call 
for their advice and money, and who will soon enjoy the 
fruits of our joint labors with their neighbors to the 
south. 


Civil Defense Advisory Council, 
Office of Emergency Planning 


Announcement of Appointment and Reappointments of 
Representatives on the Council. February 10, 1967 


President Johnson announced today the appointment 
of Governor Winthrop Rockefeller, Republican of Arkan- 
sas, and the reappointments of Governors Richard J. 
Hughes of New Jersey and Otto Kerner of Illinois as the 
State Government Representatives on the Civil Defense 
Advisory Council to the Office of Emergency Planning. 
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The President also reappointed Mayor John F. Collins 
of Boston, Mass., as the Representative of Political 
Subdivisions. 

Governor Rockefeller was appointed to fill the unex- 
pired term created when former Governor Avery of Kan- 
sas became ineligible to serve. Governor Rockefeller’s 
term will expire on January 12, 1968. 

The Council is composed of 12 members, 3 from State 
Governments, 3 from Political Subdivisions, and 6 public 
members. The Director of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning serves as the Chairman. The purpose of the Council, 
which has been in existence since 1950, is to advise the 
Director of the Office of Emergency Planning with respect 
to policy matters relating to civil defense. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period 
covered by this issue. Appointments requiring Senate 
approval are not included since they appear in the list of 
nominations submitted to the Senate, below. 


February 7, 1967 
The Press Office announced that the President had 


accepted the resignation of James K. Penfield as U.S. 
Ambassador to Iceland, to be reassigned as an Inspector 





The other members are: 


' Dante. W. Gray of Alabama 
Victor Bussier of Louisiana 
Joun P. Cuase of Massachusetts 
Francis S. Levien of New York 
Mayor Josepu Barr of Pennsylvania 


Mayor Tuomas G. Currican of Colorado 
Mrs. Marce ine W. Youn of New Hampshire 


Mrs. Marcaret C. Gorse of Michigan. 


in the Foreign Service. 


February 8, 1967 


Willy Brandt, Vice Chancellor and Foreign Minister 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, met with the Presi- 
dent at the White House. 


February 9, 1967 
Robert Komer, Special Assistant to the President, will 
leave on Saturday, February 11, for South Vietnam, to 


study pacification programs there. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted February 6, 1967 


WiuraM §S. Gavup, of Connecticut, to be U.S. 
Alternate Governor of the Inter-American 
Development Bank for a term of 5 years 
and until his successor has been appointed. 


Bric. GEN. WALTER P. LEBER, 025130, U.S. 
Army, to be Governor of the Canal Zone, 
vice Maj. Gen. Robert J. Fleming, Jr. 


WILLIAM H. Crook, of Texas, to be an Assist- 
ant Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 


Wiuiam P. KELLY, Jr., of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 
Submitted February 7, 1967 


DONALD G. AGGER, of Maryland, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Transportation (new 
position). 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released February 6, 1967 

Remarks of the President upon presenting 
the National Medal of Science to the eleven 
recipients (advance text). 

Background information on the National 
Medal of Science and the eleven recipients 
of the award. 

Biography of Brig. Gen. Walter P. Leber. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released February 9, 1967 


The President’s remarks at the welcoming 
ceremony for King Hassan II of Morocco 
(advance text). 


The President’s toast at a dinner honoring 
King Hassan II of Morocco (advance text). 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 
NOTE: The first session of the 90th Congress 
began on Tuesday, January 10, 1967. 

No acts approved by the President during 
the period covered by this issue had been re- 


ceived by the Office of the Federal Register 
as of the cutoff time of the issue. 
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